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Dealer Stock Ownership Plan 
Cuts Dealer Turnover 
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How Advertising Racketeers 
Are Fleecing Manufacturers 


Overwhelmingly 
First In Prrrsspurcu 


for the first three quarters of 1930 


First in total advertising linage 
First in 30 of 36 classifications 
First in Retail (local) linage 
First in General (national) linage 
First in Total Display linage 


Ahead of the other Daily-Sunday newspaper in total advertising 
by nearly 234 million lines—(in spite of the loss of department 
store linage during January and February during a discussion of 
rate making principles). 


What makes The Press so overwhelmingly First in Pittsburgh 
month after month—year after year? 


Its unfailing Habit of Producing Results. 


The Power of the Press 
in Pittsburgh 


(For the First Nine Months of 1930) 


Ahead of the other Daily-Sunday newspaper in 32 of 36 
advertising classifications. Ahead of both other Pitts- 
burgh newspapers combined in 18 of 36 classifications. 
First in 21 of 26 retail classifications. First in 19 of 20 
general classifications. Published 45 per cent of all ad- 
vertising appearing in Pittsburgh newspapers. 

Statements based on figures in Media Records, Inc., the 

reliable source of linage information. (Exclusive of linage 


in national magazine distributed with other Daily-Sunday 
paper.) 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 

DEPARTMENT OF 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 

280 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

. . . OF THE UNITED PRESS 
and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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go after it. = = ’ [ | ) 
—= —4 2 = 
But some advertisers are afraid they'll look =. | : 
like Sir Walter Raleigh exploring the Amazon = — 
if they make a grab for it. At least, it seems — i 4 
that way. They won't even train a spy-glass on , = i 
the million families who have paid a dime every ' ms : 
Sunday for the New York American. What do . = 
they care if these people have $2,241,100,500 Ze /' 
in cold cash and crisp bills? - Hh 7 .—~es" 
==’ / I — 
Well, maybe... But after all, 801,334 of these Se 
money-to-burn moderns live in or within 50 — ; (ees 
miles of New York... They are 34% of all the - A ie —_— 
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read any standard size Sunday newspaper. @ =: 
And — BONANZA — 69.3% can be reached ; ne Pes! 
ONLY through the American...They read — a ge 
nothing else — nothing but this LEAST-DUPLI- oy —— “HR 
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FACT ws. 
OPINION 


A fact is a fact but an opinion 


may vary with what you had 
for breakfast. 


It takes a brilliant mind to 
hand a manufacturer, a mer- 
chant, a banker, a simple fact 
wrapped up in a little package 
labeled “This is your fact — 


you may now go ahead.” 


The courage to pay for facts is 
the courage that will build the 
great businesses of tomorrow. 


The careful assembly and inter- 
pretation of facts is a Bigelow, 


Kent, Willard service. 


An interview with one of our 
representatives will obligate 
you in no way, yet will convey 
how we can uncover facts about 
your business and its control 
from which more profits may 


accrue. 


BIGELOW, 


KENT, WILLARD 
AND CO., INC. 
© 
Consulting Engineers 
and Accountants— 
Merchandising 
Counselors 


& 
PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BO Ss TF O N 


| 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Recent Radio Studies 


An invitation by the Arnold Research 
Service (made about a month ago and re- 
peated this week) to join in a plan for the 
cooperative study of daytime broadcasting 
from the point of view of the housewife 
calls attention to several surveys that have 
been made recently or are under way on 
this important subject. They may be 
divided into completed and uncompleted 
studies. Therefore, in order that S. O. S. 
readers not participating may take steps 
to collaborate (if they wish to) in the 
uncompleted studies, we propose to take 
this group up first this week and follow 
later with detailed reviews of those which 
have been completed. 


Broadcasting and the Housewife 


The survey by the Arnold Research 
Service, of which we have just spoken, is 
the first of the two uncompleted studies we 
shall mention. It has as its object to 
provide up-to-the-minute information on 
(among others) the following phases: 

(a) Manner and habits of daytime lis- 
tening by women. 

(b) Relation of daytime programs to 
women’s daily schedule. 

(c) Reaction of women to different 
types of daytime programs. 

(d) Acceptance by women of daytime 
advertising. 

(e) Desire by women for radio related 
to daytime work or leisure. 

(f) Station preferences and _ reception 
during the daytime by women. 

(g) Standing of chain and local daytime 
programs with women. 

(h) Actual and potential daytime audi- 
ence of women. 

According to the proponents of this 
study, “if a broadcaster knows that in cer- 
tain types of communities, in certain sec- 
tions of the country, he is most apt to 
have as an audience women of a certain 
age, family connections, buying power and 
cultural background, he will be in a better 
condition to build programs which will 
interest them. If he knows the best hours 
at which to reach mothers of small children 
he will be better off. If he knows that 
women are busy in the morning yet still in- 
sist on entertainment, while in the after- 
noon they are at leisure and able to absorb 
instructive talks on homemaking, he might 
do a better job.” 

It is planned to relate the above subjects 
to such factors as buying power, age of 
responder, cultural and educational back- 
ground, condition of family, size of town, 
geographic and trading area, section, etc. 

Tentative plans (as described in a cir- 
cular) cover the areas surrounding the 
eighty-five cities in which either or both 
of the broadcasting chains have stations, 
these cities covering an area which is esti- 
mated to represent 70 to 80 per cent of 
the buying power of the country. A net 
of 50,000 interviews (half of 1 per cent of 
10,000,000 literate white families estimated 
to live in the centers and areas covered) 


is planned—half in one six weeks’ study 
and half in another study three months 
later. 

This study will not be made generally 
public; its information will be copyrighted 
and an endeavor made to keep the data 
exclusively in the hands of the cooperating 
subscribers. The price is $500 per sub. 
scriber, payable (in advance) to the Arnold 
Research Service, 45 West  Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, to whom _ inquiries 
(mentioning the S. O. S. column) should 
be sent. For anyone who does not care to 
open negotiations direct, we have in our 
files available for loan all data which has 
come out on the proposed study. 


Radio and the Family 


The appearance, a few days ago, of the 
September monthly report on an earlier 
study (now actually in process) known as 
The Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting 
furnishes occasion for the mention of the 
second uncompleted report. This impor- 
tant work is being conducted by Crossley, 
Inc., under the auspices of the A. N. A. 
and a few outside advertisers. Begun last 
March, it will not be completed until 
March, 1931. 

The stated objects of this survey are 
three in number: 

(1) To learn what proportion of listen- 
ers may be counted upon to be at their 
sets on a given day or hour. 

(2) To learn what constitutes the actual 
audience. 

(3) To learn what programs and sta- 
tions the listening public is choosing. 

The work is being done under the direc- 
tion of a governing committee composed 
of Lee H. Bristol, vice-president, Bristol- 
Myers Company, chairman; Martin P. Rice, 
director of broadcasting, General Electric 
Company; J. Seward Johnson, president, 
Johnson & Johnson; D. P. Smelser, Procter 
& Gamble; M. F. Rigby, advertising man- 
ager, Studebaker Corporation of America; 
A. W. Lehman, assistant managing director 
of the A. N. A., secretary. 

Monthly and quarterly reports on these 
questions are furnished all subscribers. 

The September report gives the cumula- 
tive relative standings of stations and hours 
for the entire United States from March 
31 to October 1 as determined by inter- 
views from families representing listeners 
in all parts of the United States. 

It is estimated that the final report will 
represent 165,000 listeners, over 200,000 
program mentions and as many station 
mentions. 

Copies of this and other reports issued 
or scheduled to be issued may be secured 
by subscribing to the service. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Association of 
National Advertisers, 420 Lexington Ave 
nue, New York, or to Crossley, Inc., 25 
West Forty-third Street, New York. | 

Since the studies have so many things 
which, to the layman, will appear to be 
similarities, $. O. S. has asked both Miss 
Arnold and Mr. Crossley to define theif 

(Continued on page 247) 
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a= stock ownership plan 

that has helped materially to 
reduce dealer turnover for the May 
Oil Burner Corporation is outlined 
in the leading article in this week's 
issue by Albert J. Fleischmann, 
chairman of the board of that con- 


cern. Page 204. 


* * * 


AS your company been the vic- 

tim of some of the advertising 
rackets that are being worked in 
various fields? Some of the schemes 
of this kind being put up to con- 
cerns in the grocery field are 
described on page 206 of this issue. 
Several manufacturers who have 
fallen for them tell why they are 
wasteful, and how they contribute 
to the high costs of distributing 
goods. If you have been racket- 
eered, write and tell the editors 
of this magazine about it. In the 
interests of educating manufacturers 
on the dangers of entering into 
such schemes, we will print further 
atticles on the same subject. Your 
company will not be mentioned as 
the source of any information sent. 


* * * 


THE articles by Walter Mann 

on ‘Tracing Your Wholesale 
Trade,’ which constitute an un- 
usually interesting analysis of the 
small-town market, begin in this 
issue. They will appear every 
other week hereafter, until the 
series is completed. 


* * * 


OMING soon: another article 

in the series on how small 
businesses are stemming the tide 
of big competition. 
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TIRKS eee : : 


and tribulations : 


° 
W i 
HEN New York’s traffic lights at 6,000 A. 
’ : pene mi 
important intersections flick from green to red, a million th 
tires rasp and slide to a stop on hard concrete. 
. 
Multiply that destructive friction by the number of tu 
““stops-and-goes” in the work day of a traffic officer . . . . 
and one begins to realize the size of New York’s an- op 
nual tire bill. 
® 
Add in wear and tear on a score of other automobile mi 
parts and you begin to wonder about the situation of th 
ae n , ae ‘ ga 
the automotive industry. Tribulations? Gotham’s aa 
daily traffic parade is a pageant of profit to enterprising 
automotive manufacturers. o 
‘ 
Maybe business isn’t to be had somewhere else. But : 
this is certain . . . nobody in the wide world breaks up as 
an automobile as fast as the average New York motorist: . 
and nobody buys gadgets and doodads for the car as ex 
enthusiastically as he. - 
ne 
An analysis of conditions shows the opportunities in 
this market for tire manufacturers. The Boone Man 
knows the answer. at 
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Significant News 


e @ e@ Signs of business improvement are noted by 
the National City Bank, New York, in its current circular. 
They are more stable commodity prices, pronounced gains 
in the textile industry and a somewhat better showing in 
building operations. 


e @ @ Average commodity prices continued last week 
close to the level which has prevailed for two months. The 
Irving Fisher index number stood at 82.7 the week before. 


e @ @ Evidence of an upward trend in structural 
activity is seen by Lou R. Crandall, president of George 
A. Fuller, in many inquiries for estimates received last 
month. These inquiries, he says, were more numerous 
than at any time since the spring of 1929. 


e @ @ Public building projects involving the expendi- 
ture of a round billion dollars will be under way in the 
next few months according to reports from the White 
House. Much red tape has been cut to expedite these 
operations for the benefit of the unemployed. 


e @ @ Retail sales in October did not come up to the 
most hopeful expectations of a month ago, according to 
the commercial agencies. But there was a fair seasonal 
gain and a good deal of evidence of steadiness. Special 
sales were a feature last year. 


e @ @ Montgomery Ward sales in September, amount- 
ing to $30,092,894, were 41 per cent larger than in August, 
though 6.49 per cent below those of September last year. 
The large gain over the preceding month was interpreted 
as a favorable sign. 


@ @ @ Coca Cola’s earnings in the September quarter 
exceeded those of the corresponding quarter of 1929 by 
nearly 4 per cent, indicating that the “buy now” movement 
needs no stimulation in some industries. 


@ @ @ The American food bill is put by Professor 
Paul Nystrom at $24,000,000,000 a year. He so testified 
at the packers’ decree hearing in Washington this week. 
His figure includes $3,000,000,000 worth consumed by 
those who produce it. He estimates that between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 persons are compelled to live below the 
American standard and believes that they would be helped 
by shortening the route between sources and consumer. 


® @ @ That General Motors felt the adverse condi- 
tions which began in the middle of last year as much 
almost as some of the smaller automobile companies is 
shown by the big company’s third quarterly statement re- 
Porting net earnings equal to only fifty-three cents a share 
compared with $1.58 in the corresponding quarter of 1929. 
For nine months the amount earned per share was $2.68 
(excluding non-recurring items) as against $4.98 in the 


same period last year. 


© @ e@ President Sloan is not discouraged by this re- 


| Port. He finds in it evidence that General Motors has 


more than held its own in the industry and he is convinced 
that the corporation faces the future with confidence in its 
ability “in every sense to justify its existence.” 


@ @ e@ Third quarterly earnings of nine automobile 
companies, including General Motors, amount to 69.6 per 
cent less than the amount reported by the same companies 
in the September quarter of 1929. 


@ @ @ National Tea’s net earnings in the first nine 
months of this year, after payment of preferred dividend, 
were $1.05 a share compared with $2.45 in the same period 
of 1929. The chain companies have suffered more as a 
tule than the food manufacturers, but their losses are by 
no means uniform. A & P, the biggest chain of all, 
declared an extra dividend of twenty-five cents a share for 
the third quarter. It publishes only annual statements. 


@ @ e Big mergers go on in spite of, or perhaps be- 
cause of, shrinking earnings. Coincidental with the pro- 
posed union of Phelps Dodge with Calumet & Arizona, 
plans are afoot by this growing giant of the copper industry 
for still further expansion in the department of copper 
fabrication like that involved in the taking over of 
National Electric Products. 


@ @ e@ Commercial failures in October were 16 per 
cent more numerous than in the same month last year and 
the liabilities were unusually heavy, according to R. G. 
Dun reports. But the evidence of severe distress in that 
critical month was less impressive than was expected. 


@ @ e It is credibly reported that a large manufac- 
turer of low-priced automobiles has decided to put out his 
new lines at reduced prices, and this report has given rise 
to talk of a general lower range of prices after the new 
models come out at the January shows. Advocates of the 
change believe it would spur buying and start a recovery 
in the premier industry. 


e@ e@ e A freer coffee market with possibly still lower 
prices is foreseen in a published statement by Jose Maria 
Whitaker, the new state minister of finance for Brazil, to 
the effect that all restrictions on the coffee market must 
be finally abolished. This will be done slowly, he says, so 
as not to prejudice the enormous interests involved. This 
is in accordance with the terms of the coffee loan of 
$89,000,000, but it is a radical departure from the previous 


policy which, in one way or another, has sought to control 
the market. 


@ @ @ Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the Hoover 
stabilization committee, in his address to the Conference of 
Major Industries in Chicago recently, contributed an in- 
teresting opinion on a much debated subject when he said: 
“Our retail trade has risen in ten years from $10,000,- 
000,000 to. $60,000,000,000.”" Doubts about the volume 
will be set at rest by the national census of distribution 
figures, which should be made public in the course of the 
next few months. 


@ @ @ Fight for control of Ward Baking has been 
joined by employes of the company in a statement that 
attacks the Morrow banking interests with extreme bitter- 
ness. A new phase of corporate control is being revealed 
in these proceedings. 
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Most of those dealers who are cooperating in the May Oil stock purchasing plan have shown marked 
improvement in the conduct of their business. 


ealer Stock Ownership Plan 


uts Dealer Turnover 


LLOWING our best dealers 

to purchase stock in the May 

Oil Burner Corporation on a 

liberal and profitable plan, is a 
means of securing and stabilizing a 
large part of our distribution. For 
each dealer who qualifies and accepts 
our proposition, the corporation pays 
half the cost of his stock. We con- 
sider the cost a satisfactory price to 
pay for holding our dealers in line, 
because in our business, as in many 
others, dealer turnover is one of the 
costliest and most disturbing prob- 
lems. 

The dealer who accepts our fran- 
chise temporarily, who cooperates with 
us only for a year or two and then 
drops the sale of Quiet May automatic 
oil burners, not only creates an imme- 
diate and direct loss, but in contribut- 
ing insecurity to our distribution he 
is the cause of many other losses. 
Usually, dealer changes throw out our 
estimates and forecasts for sales in the 
territory and prevent a profitable re- 
turn on our advertising. 

If the security of our distributive 
outlets depended on the merit and sal- 
ability of our merchandise and all 
that we do to assist our dealers to 


BY ALBERT J. FLEISCHMANN 


Chairman of the Board and Treasurer, May Oil Burner Corporation, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


make a success, we would have no 
cause for complaint. But several years 
ago our business reached a point where 
our greatest selling problem was not 
procuring dealer accounts, but holding 
and properly developing those on our 
books. It is comparatively easy to in- 
duce dealers to accept our franchise; 
but it is an increasingly difficult prob- 
lem to encourage them to become the 
kind of specialists who will represent 
the company successfully. 

Soon after we find a promising 
dealer, establish him in business, and 
begin our promotional work to make 
his a profitable account, certain influ- 
ences are brought to bear to take him 
away from us. Every week or so, 
sometimes every day for a period, the 
salesmen of competitors call on him 
with all sorts of propositions. They 
offer him concessions, special dis- 
counts, schemes of various kinds— 
anything and everything to get him 
away—and it seems that they never let 
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up. They are still after the oldest and 
best dealers we have. 

Undoubtedly, our dealers are singled 
out for attack because we do a great 
deal to make their accounts profitable. 
We not only furnish a promotional 
service that is highly successful in 
locating and assisting to sell prospects, 
but we cooperate with our dealers in 
various other ways. As an example, 
when we find a dealer whose business 
is not showing a profit, we do not 
drop him. Instead, we send an ¢x- 
perienced accountant from our own oF- 
ganization to determine the cause of 
the trouble. 

We analyze his business and furnish 
him with a simple, yet complete de- 
tailed report of his affairs. We send | 
a copy of the report to the factory 
representative in charge of the account, 
and another copy to the district man- 
ager. I also receive a copy and at once 
the dealer has a considerable amount 
of interest centered on his business. 
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We point out the cause of the trouble, 
the salesman and district manager get 
busy to see that our recommendations 
are carried out, and in about nineteen 
cases out of twenty the dealer is soon 
back on his feet. 

Our service is costly; but its cost is 
a good investment and we reasoned 
that it would be much more valuable 
if we could find a plan to hold our 
dealers, or at least a large proportion 
of the best of them. All sales man- 
agers who sell on the franchise prin- 
ciple, and many others I am sure, are 
familiar with this condition. And it 
has been interesting to study the 
methods by which other companies are 
solving the problem. 

With some of the largest oil burner 
manufacturers, the tendency is toward 
the ownership of retail outlets. For 
years, one of the leading shoe manu- 
facturers has been developing a chain 
) of retail stores. Several large oper- 
| ators in the clothing industry are now 
conducting their business on a similar 
plan, and there are various experi- 
ments in the attempts of manufacturers 
to create sufficient value around the 
franchise to induce dealers to stick. 


Reversing the Ownership Idea 


In thinking out our problem, we 
realized that a definite market is just 

| as necessary to our economical produc- 
tion and distribution as it is to all of 
the larger companies which are de- 
veloping their own outlets. However, 
because of the nature and size of our 

) business, the ownership of outlets is 
not necessarily the best solution of the 
| problem. Therefore, we devised a 
) plan to reverse the ownership idea, 
> believing that if our dealers owned an 


est and [) interest in the parent or manufacturing 
» company and shared in its profits, the 
singled |) tesults would be almost, if not quite, 


a great fas effective as outlet ownership for 


fitable. | the May Oil Burner Corporation. 
tional We created a trust fund in 1928 
ful in J} Out of our profits to assist qualified 
aspects, dealers to purchase common stock of 
lers in fF the May Oil Burner Corporation. We 
cample, FF thought that since a manufacturer usu- 
usiness fF ally makes more profit over a long 
do not J} Petiod of time than any of his dealers, 
an ex- ) Participation in the profits of the 
wn Of- manufacturer under a plan of stock 
suse of |) Ownership would have the results we 
» desired. We were successful, our 
furnish |) future was and is bright, and since we 


ete de- |) Considered that we were just getting 


7e send (@ Well started, there was no reason why 
factory §§ 4 stock interest in the corporation 
iccount, i Should not have a rapidly increasing 
ct man- @ Value in the future. 

at once We reminded our best dealers that 
amount 9 similar stock investment acquired at 
usiness. fj the same relative period of develop- 


ment, in Buick, Nash, Hoover Vacuum 
;-’caner, or any one of a large number 
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of industrial stocks, would have ma- 
terially increased their incomes. And 
we offered them the privilege of buy- 
ing common stock in the May Oil 
Burner Corporation at less than half 
the market value—the number of 
shares to be dependent on their vol- 
ume for the previous year—one share 
for each burner distributed. 

For instance, if a dealer sold 100 of 
our units during 1928, he had the 
privilege of purchasing 100 shares of 
our common stock and paying his half 
of the cost over a period of three 
years. There were no strings tied to 
the offer, except that purchasers under 
the plan were to keep up or better 
their rate of purchases from us during 
the succeeding three years and fulfill 
their contracts with us. Then, after 
completing their three-year payments 
(three equal payments a year) they 
were to become the outright owners 
of their stock allotments. 

Over half of our dealers, includ- 
ing our foreign dealers, qualified and 
were offered the plan. Nearly all of 


the benefit of those dealers who fulfill 
their contracts, thus automatically in- 
creasing their share. 

The Mercantile Trust Company of 
Baltimore was appointed trustee for 
the funds. This company has acted 
in cooperation with an advisory com- 
mittee appointed by the participating 
dealers and the company. This com- 
mittee and the trust company have full 
control of the fund, under the agree- 
ment with all participants, and the for- 
mer was given the responsibility of 
settling any disputed matters or ques- 
tions in the administration of the trust 
funds. 

The May Oil Burner Corporation 
does not handle the trust fund. When 
a dealer subscribes and makes a pay- 
ment, the trust company notifies us 
and we immediately send the trustee 
our check in an amount equal to the 
dealer's payment and the _ trustee 
credits it to his account with his own 
payment. The interest from the fund, 
with the dividends on the stock held 
in trust, increases the stock ownership 


The May Oil Burner Corporation pays half the cost 
of stock purchased by company dealers. Through 
this plan dealer turnover has been reduced to a new 
low figure, returns from advertising and promo- 
tional work have increased, and the company’s 


whole 


them accepted the plan and they dis- 
tribute approximately 75 per cent of 
our volume. Our agreement with 
them is that if they cease selling Quiet 
May burners and decide for any rea- 
son, and at any time during the three 
years, that they do not want to con- 
tinue, they can withdraw from the 
Dealers’ Investment Trust every dollar 
they have paid in plus savings bank 
interest. We also made them a future 
offer, to the effect that those who in- 
creased their purchases of our burners 
during 1929 could purchase additional 
stock, on the same plan, to the extent 
of their increases. This meant, for 
example, that a dealer after selling, 
say, 100 units during 1928 and sub- 
scribing to 100 shares of stock, could 
purchase fifty additional shares under 
another trust fund, if during 1929 he 
sold 150 burners. 

Of course, we anticipated that we 
would have delinquents; but during 
the first year we have had very few, 
and only one failure. Refunds of 
their payments plus interest, were 
promptly made. And the payments 
made by the company to match the 
dealers’ remained in the trust fund for 


distributive scheme has been stabilized. 


of all participating dealers, for the 
trustee is authorized to purchase more 
stock with these funds for the benefit 
of those dealers who fulfill their con- 
tracts. We do not know what this will 
amount to over the first three-year 
period ; but it now looks as if all allot- 
ments will be increased, at no addi- 
tional cost to dealers, from ten to 
twenty shares for every 100 shares 
paid for. 

When the stock was purchased un- 
der the first trust, early in 1929, the 
cost was $20a share. This year, when 
the second trust fund was established, 
the price paid was $32 a share. And 
last sales of the stock on the Balti- 
more Stock Exchange were at $41. 

Early this year, after the close of 
the first twelve months of the first trust 
fund, an audit was made by Ernst & 
Ernst of all operations under the fund. 
The auditor’s report showed that every 
dollar paid in by a dealer represented 
a participating equity of $3.57 for the 
dealer. And the prospects are that 
the second year of the first fund will 
make even a better showing. 

Concerning results, we are satisfied 

(Continued on page 246) 


Advertising Rackets- 


for protection. 


BY JAMES TRUE 


‘Attempts are sometimes made to 
blackjack the manufacturer into paying 
The plans are little 
more than threats to displace our goods 
with competitive products.” 


Photo by Lazarnick 


How Manufacturers Are Being Fleeced Through 
a Variety of Dubious Advertising Schemes 


URING the last year or two 
advertising rackets have de- 
veloped in the grocery field to 
a point where they are taking 
a heavy toll of legitimate advertising, 
and are demoralizing the manufac- 
turers’ distribution to an alarming ex- 
tent. They are not only piling up 
selling costs, but seriously hampering 
selling effort and causing misunder- 
standing and strife between the selling 
and advertising departments of many 
companies. 
Recently the advertising manager of 
a large concern producing a line of 
widely advertised and _ distributed 
grocery specialties said that innumera- 
ble demands for donations in the 


name of advertising, from jobbers, 
voluntary chains, retailers’ associations 
and chain organizations, constituted 
one of the most serious problems he 
had ever faced. The general sales 
manager of another large manufactur- 
ing company agreed with him, 
explaining that the sum of the de- 
mands made on his concern during 
the past six months was more than 
the annual advertising appropriation. 
And these men also agreed that the 
only remedy is an ironclad agreement 
among the leading manufacturers of 
the industry to cease and desist from 
granting advertising concessions or 
donations, or allowing advertising dis- 
counts of any kind, to any distributor. 
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“This problem began,” the adver- 
tising manager said, “with a number 
of manufacturers granting advertising 
concessions to large chains. At first, 
most of the proposals were made in 


good faith and their obligations wert : 


fulfilled. Advertising by the retailer 
was rather new in our industry, and 
we thought we would benefit by tts 
encouragement. But the originators 0 
the scheme increased their demands, 
using advertising allowances as ! 
means of procuring price concessions, 
and soon the word got around that 
the manufacturers were a source 0 
easy advertising money. 


“Now wholesale grocers are in the | 
racket. In virtually all states, in all 7 
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of the cities and many of the large 
towns, retail grocers have been or- 
ganized into groups for no other 
purpose, apparently, than to mulct the 
manufacturer in the name of advertis- 
ing. The chain organizations, without 
any exceptions that I know of, have 
advertising deals attached to their pur- 
chases, and many of the demands 
from all classes of distributors are in 
the nature of veiled blackmail. 

“The advertising rackets have grown 
like a snowball rolling down hill, 
and I cannot imagine anything more 
dangerous to the grocery industry than 
a further growth. Although my com- 
pany is the largest in its field, if we 
granted all of the demands of the 
advertising racketeers, I believe we 
would be forced out of business with- 
in a year. 

“Even when requests have the ap- 
pearance of being genuine, and when 
all of their provisions are fulfilled, 
they are frequently unfair and a cause 
of the loss of profit, prestige and 
business. As an example, not long ago 
we received a proposal from a volun- 
tary chain of about 200 stores in a 
city where our goods have been pop- 
ular for years. At a cost to us of 
$2 a store, if I remember correctly, 
this organization agreed to feature our 
goods in all the stores 
for a week, advertise our 
brand in local news- 
papers, furnish window 
displays with strips, and 
request all clerks to rec- 
ommend our products. 


“The scheme looked 
good and we signed up: 
but a check-up showed a 
decrease of volume in 
the town. We investi- 
gated and found that the 
organization had made 
the same proposal to a 
number of our com- 
petitors and that four or 
five of them had _ ac- 
cepted it. Our goods 
had been advertised with 
the others, displayed 
with the others, and sold 
in the same company. 
Three of the lines were 
unknown in the territory, 
and the manufacturers, 
to break into the virgin 
field, had made such 
Price concessions as to 
induce the retailers to 
push their goods for an 
extra profit at the ex- 
pense of ours. 

“Such experiences have 
been common, and _al- 
though their detrimental 
effect is temporary, they 


are costly and necessitate a great deal 
of extra work. For, in every instance, 
we must exert extra effort to regain 
our distributive position in the ter- 
ritory. 

“Another form of racket, practiced 
widely by cooperative groups and 
wholesale grocery firms, requires the 
payment ot weekly fees, usually based 
on the number of stores controlled, 
on a yearly contract. I don’t know 
how many of these proposals we have 
had put up to us, but the number has 
been large, and the evident popularity 
of the plan indicates that it has been 
accepted by a good many manufac- 
turers. It is especially attractive to 
producers whose goods are weak in 
the racketeers’ territories; but I do 
not know of a case in which the plan 
has resulted in any benefit to any 
manufacturer. 

“In some instances, attempts are 
made to blackjack the manufacturer 
into paying for protection. Stripped 
of their polite camouflage, the plans 
sometimes are threats to displace our 
goods with competitive products in a 
group of stores, if we do not sub- 
scribe to the plan. 

“Local manufacturers in some in- 
stances support and encourage the 
rackets. In a number of cities we 
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"Misunderstanding and strife are created by advertising 
rackets between the advertising and sales departments.” 


While this article deals with rackets in but 
one field of business, it is of wide signifi- 
cance because it represents a plague that 
is now rampant in many different indus- 
tries. The executives quoted here indicate 
how heavily distribution is being bur- 
dened with added wastes chargeable to 
the promotion of schemes of this kind. 


have discovered evidence of charging 
up the cost of advertising campaigns 
to national advertisers, while the local 
manufacturers, with their representa- 
tives on the home grounds, reap the 
benefit through substitution and vari- 
ous schemes.” 

In the chain grocery field, this ad- 
vertising manager explained that the 
condition is even worse, if possible, 
and continually growing more serious. 
The distribution of many commodities 
must be bought and paid for, and the 
results are always problematical. As 
with the cooperative organizations and 
wholesalers, nothing is guaranteed and 
no accounting is rendered to show 
where the money has gone or how it 
has been spent. 

In a typical instance, this company 
was “‘invited’’ by a chain of about 
1,900 stores to cooperate in an ad- 
vertising campaign at rather heavy 
cost. The inference was that the com- 
pany must accept the plan in order to 
continue selling the chain, although 
the product was handled by only 300 
of the stores. The chain organization 
refused to enlarge the distribution, 
meaning that the company was ex- 
pected to advertise over the name of 
the chain organization, regardless of 
the fact that all calls for the product 
in 1,600 stores would be 
unsupplied or met with 
substitution. 

Another chain held a 
series of anniversary 
sales last October and 
made the company a 
Proposition to cooperate 
m publishing an adver- 
tising campaign in about 
150 newspapers. The 
chain agreed to place an 
order for each store that 
was not considered even 
a minimum supply by 
the company, to feature 
the goods, and to devote 
to the brand one line, set 
in twelve- and eighteen- 
point type, in each adver- 
tisement. 

“The cost of the total 
order,” the advertising 
manager _ continued, 
“would not have exceed- 
ed $5,000, and the 
charge levied against us 
by the chain was $2,500 
for the campaign. I 
checked up the lineage to 
be used and found that 
we could buy the space 
to be devoted to our 
brand for less than $500. 
However, there was no 
guarantee as to any fur- 


(Cont. on page 238) 


This survey presents a good cross-section 
picture of the way many industrial plants 
are taking advantage of present business 
conditions to recondition equipment and 
rearrange factory layouts, in anticipation 
of an imminent up-turn in sales. Here isa 
significant cue for all manufacturers who 
have goods to sell the industrial market. 


BY LC MORROW 


Editor, Industrial Engineering Magazine 


Chicago 


Why the Smokestack Market 
Offers Opportunities Now 


ing anybody good? A survey of 

industrial plants in the Chicago 

area, made by Industriai Engineer- 
ing, answers, “Yes.” 

The survey shows that maimtenance 
men are getting their big chance and 
are taking advantage of it, with the 
result that equipment manufacturers 
are benefiting by maintenance and re- 
placement orders. It shows, also, that 
production methods and layouts are 
being revised, with much new equip- 
ment being selected, even though not 
ordered 

Responsible executives of fifty 
plants answered these questions, asked 
upon interview—not by question- 
naire: 

“At the present time are you doing 
any unusual amount of overhauling 
and reconditioning of equipment and 
plant—such as painting, repairing or 
installing new floors, partitions, etc., 
installing mechanical lubrication on 
old equipment, replacing bearings, 
belts, drives, and in general modern- 
izing present equipment? 

“At the present time are you fe- 
arranging layout of production lines 
and methods, or completing plans for 
the use of new equipment to be in- 
stalled as soon as production demands 
require it?” 

Products of the fifty plants include: 

Radiators, boilers, cans, wire strap- 
pings, molded compositions, cutting 
and welding equipment, telephone 


|: this ill-wind of depression blow- 


equipment, surgical dressings, radios, 
castings, printing machinery, confec- 
tionery, plumbing goods, power trans- 
mission equipment, steel, materials 
handling equipment, speedometers, 
automobile accessories, fountain equip- 
ment, moving picture equipment, talk- 
ing picture equipment, furniture, 
farm machinery ; 

Switchboards, chemicals, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, fuses, elec- 
trical devices, communicating systems, 
railroad cars, yeast, elevator equip- 
ment, shipping containers, mimeo- 
gtaph machines, oil, building boards, 
clothing, grain food products, paint, 
cement, felt, brass goods, packing, 
electric clocks and time stamps, ma- 
chinery, saws, chewing gum, automo- 
bile trucks. 

Thirty-six of the fifty plants are 
putting extra effort on maintenance, or 
revision of production methods, or 
both. Fourteen are going along nor- 
mally as to these functions, some 
because of good and sufficient reasons, 
others as a result of a folded-hands- 
waiting attitude. 

These figures, thirty-six and four- 
teen, summarize the survey. They 
show that 72 per cent of the fifty 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


Of fifty plants, 78 per 

cent are unusually ac- 

tive in maintenance 
work or planning. 
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plants are doing more than usual in 
either maintenance or planning, or in 
both. The summary is what counts, 
but details are interesting. Here are 
some of them, brief as possible: 


Peak season now; production com- ff 
parable to last year’s; maintenance FF 


run to schedule, functioning 100 
per cent. 

Painting entire plant; $75,000 
worth of machinery being in- 
stalled; general overhauling. 
Regular maintenance pro- 
gram prevents accumula- 
tion of repair work; 
now normal; rear- 
ranging production 
for higher  eff- 
ciency. 

Improved set- 
up for pro- 
duction in 
(Contin'd 
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“THE 


COMMON 
TONGUE" 


Ww 


“Lingua franca’ they called it in those 
days when the English Language was 
being born of a Norman father and a 
Saxon mother. It marked the fusing of 
two alien civilizations —the meeting 
ground of dissimilar peoples—for 
mutual understanding. 

Today’s business world talks a lingua franca of supply and demand, the meeting 
of human needs by honestly produced supply, and the telling about it in terms of 
universal humanity. 

The wider the experience of the advertising agency, the more able it should be 


to talk for its clients the common success language of the world. 


McCANN-ERICKSON 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND DENVER 
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Tracing Your Wholesale Trade 


HERE do a manufacturer's 
goods go when they leave 
the shipping platform of 


his factory? To what types 
of volume users, to which avenues of 
wholesale and retail distribution and 
to what types of consumer? 


BY WALTER MANN 


system in which the shipments direct 
to wholesalers and retailers for various 
types of goods have been recorded 
month by month over a period of 


tically untouched, and which offers 
exceptional possibilities for subsequent 
follow-up on the part of sales-hungry 
manufacturers. 

This was the case in the study called 
“Tracing Your Wholesale Trade,” 
which we have just com. 


How much of this whole- 
sale volume goes to big 
cities, and how much to 
small towns and rural ter- 
ritories surrounding them? 
Is the small town dealer a 
better or a worse merchant 
than the big city retailer? 
Does he do a greater or a 
smaller average annual vol- 
ume? Is the sale of adver- 
tised brands in small towns 
increasing or decreasing? 
What are the leading 
brands sold to small town 
stores? 

These are all questions 
in which forward-thinking 
manufacturers and their ad- 
vertising agencies are begin- 
ning to show a marked 
interest, in their efforts to 
allocate their sales and 
advertising appropriations 
more effectively. 

Most manufacturers (even 
smaller concerns lacking the 
research facilities of their 
larger competitors) are to- 
day reasonably familiar with 
the sales potentialities of 


HIS is the first of a series of articles, 
based on a study of wholesale trade in 
four primary markets; i. e., grocery, drug, 
hardware and dry goods; in which questions 
were asked of ninety-eight wholesale executives 
regarding the volume and percentage of trade 
done in small towns. Questions were also asked 
about the small town dealer as a merchant, 
whether his sales were greater or less than those 
of the big city merchant, whether the small 
town sales of nationally advertised brands were 
increasing or decreasing; and finally what the 
leading brands were in about fifteen lines of 
goods for each type of jobber. 

The responses to the questions on volume and 
percentage of small town trade, and the opin- 
ions of jobbers on the small town retailer as a 
merchant are treated in this first story. 

This study was made by Walter Mann & Staff 
and sponsored by Household Magazine, in the 
general interest of getting at the truth about 
the small town market. 


pleted for one of the lead. 
ing small-town magazines, 

“Tracing Your Whole. 
sale Trade” is a digest of 
the opinions expressed by 
ninety-eight grocery, drug, 
hardware and dry goods 
jobbers on the small town 
dealer as a market for 
nationally advertised vs. pri- 
vate brand merchandise. 

These opinions were 
gained through personal 
interviews with higher ex. 
ecutives in twenty-six 
wholesale grocery houses, 
twenty-four wholesale drug, 
twenty-six wholesale hard- 
ware and _ twenty-two 
wholesale dry goods estab- 
lishments, in locations care- 
fully spread and spotted to 
give a national picture. 

In order to approach 
average jobber conditions, 
only a few of the largest 
cities, and none of the very 
small cities in which grocery 
and drug jobbers are occa- 
sionally found, were chosen. 
Practically every city chosen 


the various volume-users of 


was of medium size—thus 


their goods, i.e., such vol- 
ume-users as other manufacturers, 
chain stores, group-buying syndicates, 
institutions, etc. They also usually 
have fairly accurate pictures of 
the potentialities of the various 
primary channels of wholesale dis- 
tribution, information which has 
largely been supplied them through 
manufacturers’ cooperative associa- 
tions, Department of Commerce re- 
ports, etc. Many know something of 
individual volumes of business done 
through the larger retailers in the 
leading cities, and some individual 
concerns even keep careful records of 
their entire retail distribution. 

One large manufacturer of a well- 
known foodstuff, though employing 
no salesmen, has a sales record card 
in his files for every retail grocer in 
the United States which is persistently 
kept up to date. A large floor-cover- 
ing manufacturer maintains a card-file 


years, so that the sales manager can 
know at a glance whether a given 
wholesaler or retailer is increasing or 
decreasing in seasonal purchases from 
year to year. 

Of course, everyone engaged in the 
distribution of merchandise in these 
fast-moving times follows the trade 
trail of his goods to the ultimate con- 
sumer with some degree of care. But 
by and large, when it comes to truly 
intensive study of the retail outlets 
through which their products go, and 
of the various types and classes of 
consumers served through these out- 
lets, there is still much to be learned 
by the average manufacturer through 
both general and specific research. 

Publishers, realizing this, and con- 
stantly on the lookout for new-old 
vehicles to aid them in selling their 
respective markets, occasionally dis- 
cover a subject which has been prac- 
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avoiding either extreme in 
the responses. Small towns were 
clearly defined as places of 10,000 
population and under—cities as places 
of over 10,000. 
In the first section of the question- 
naire used seven questions were asked: 
(1) What territory do you cover? 
(The territory was outlined by coun- 
ties on a county map provided for 
that purpose in the presence of the 
responder.) (2) How many small 
town accounts have you? (3) What 
is your average sales volume to indi- 
vidual small town retailers? (4) 
What percentage of your total business 
is to small town retailers? (5) Is the 
small town retailer a good merchant 
as compared with the city merchant? 
(6) Does his average sales volume 
compare favorably or unfavorably with 
that of the average city store? and 
(7) Are your sales of advertised brand- 
ed merchandise to small towns increas- 
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TO THE 
GENERAL MANAGER... 
WHO HAS TO GET 
THE MOST OUT OF HIS 


ADVERTISING 
SELLING 


DOLLARS 


AND 


TRADE MARK SERVICE as developed by the 
Bell System aids manufacturers to do more 
business on the same or a greater profit 
margin . . . and to increase consumption 
without increasing the cost of making and 
distributing. The service may be applied 
nationally, sectionally, or locally in a variety 
of forms depending upon the needs of the 
businesses concerned. In each case the ser- 
vice can be custom fitted to the user’s problems 


after a careful analysis. 


Certain broad benefits are immediately evi- 
dent. Your dealer franchise takes on a new 
importance and a new value .. . it is easier to 
secure better local outlets, more active in your 
interests . . . full-line dealers have a real ad- 
vantage over competition . . . control of the 


market comes back to you. 


In addition, the public finds it easier to buy 
—and quicker. The bulk of business goes 
to stores that are ready to show a good selec- 
tion and to give proper after-sale service, if 
required. National advertising operates locally 
in full force and new sales are created, sales 


that might have gone to competition. 


Many firms are now using Trade Mark Ser- 
vice to make more efficient the selling of all 
sorts of products and services. They find that 
this service aids in solving problems hereto- 
fore considered deterrent factors in their mer- 
chandising plan. A special report on its value 
to your business will be prepared on request, 
without charge or obligation. Please use the 
coupon below. 


“Where to buy it” 


An additional service in classified telephone directo- 


ries—bridging the gap between advertising and selling 


D-6 
Trade Mark Service Manager 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: We would be interested in your analysis of certain of 
our marketing problems and in a report showing the possible 
application of Trade Mark Service to their solution. Piease 
telephone for an appointment. This request places us under no 
obligation whatever. 


Company_ 


Address 
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ing or decreasing at the present time? = ume is of the total business done by $78,762,500 of that business with 
In the report itself the territory each wholesaler, are easily translatable small town merchants. Although it 
outlined was used to compile popula- into figures on the total volume done _is the merest approximation, multiply. 
tion and retail outlet data which by each class of jobber in small towns, ing the total number of jobbers ip 
supplies valuable aid in subsequent from which in turn, figures on the any line will give some idea of the 
specific studies to be made by indi- — total business done by each wholesaler __ size in dollars of this huge market, 
vidual manufacturers. may be evolved. The total sales vol- | No matter what this actual figure 
Questions 2 to 7 resolve themselves _—_ ume figures divided by the total num- _— might be, it will be conceded that if 
into four groups, as shown in the ac- _ ber of outlets served gives the average _ nationally advertised brands are salable 
companying tables: Table I, Volume annual sales volume per outlet in each in small towns, it is a market well 
and Percentage of Business Done by group, while the total sales volume — worth intensive cultivation. 
Cities vs. Small Town Retailers; divided into the total small town vol- Since the 1930 census figures show 
Tables II, III and IV, Opinions of ume gives the percentage of business a population percentage of 53.7 per 
Wholesalers on the Small Town — done by each group in small towns. cent in towns of 10,000 and under, 
Dealer as a Merchant. Summing up Table I, it will be it is equally clear that in these figures 
As will be noted, the answers to clear that the sixty-seven out of there is a remarkable parallel of small 
questions listed in Table I on the num- _ninety-eight jobbers interviewed who town population and small town sales, 
ber of small town accounts, the — responded to this part of the ques- In our opinion, this is another way 
average individual small town sales tionnaire, doing a total business of of saying that, despite all the elaborate 
volume and the percentage this vol- — $150,028,000, do 52.5 per cent or figures produced by many well-known 


Table I—Volume and Percentage of Business Done 
by Small Town vs. City Retailers 


Section A—Grocery Jobbers—(Eighteen Responders) Section C—Dry Goods Jobbers—( Fourteen Responders) 


Average annual small town dealer volume $2,971.* Average annual small town dealer volume $418.* 
Small town dealers do 50.6 per cent of total volume. Small town dealers do 63.7 per cent of total volume. 


~ Avg. S.T. — Total S.T. S.T. % of Estimated Job- No. of Avg. S.T. Total S.T. S.T. % of Estimated 
.T. S.T 


Yearly Estimated Total Total ber Yearly Estimated Total Total 
Accts. Volume Volume —_- Volume Volume Accts. Volume Volume Volume Volume 


500 $1,500 $ 750,000 25 3,000,000 $ 500 $ 250,000 45 550,000 
6,000 1,200,000 25 4,800,000 666 1,000,000 50 2,000,000 
2,400 2,040,000 5,000,000 200 3,000,000 66 2/3 4,500,000 
1,500 600,000 2,400,000 500 750,000 1,000,000 
1,000 300,000 500,000 700 63,000 540,000 
1,800 360,000 720,000 600 540,000 810,000 
1,000 50,000 500,000 750 750,000 1,500,000 

500 100,000 525,000 750 750,000 1,200,000 
2,000 200,000 2,000,000 250 50,000 125,000 
2,000 3,000,000 3,720,000 500 1,000,000 1,330,000 

500 250,000 1,000,000 500 2,000,000 2,665,000 
2,000 900,000 1,200,000 400 600,000 860,000 
1,200 600,000? 1,600,000 1,000 1,500,000 2,140,000 
20,000 12,000,000 13,188,000 750 1,312,500 2 2,082,000 
1,800 1,800,000 3,150,000 Piast b aceasta 
1,000 500,000 1,700,000 $13,565,500 $21,302,000 
2,333 525,000 3,500,000 
2,500 6,250,000 13,250,000 
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Section D—Hardware Jobbers (Nineteen Responders) 


eee? $31,425,000 $61,753,000 Average annual small town dealer volume $577.* 


Section B Drug Jobbers—( Sixteen Responders) Small town dealers do 50.7 per cent of total volume. 


p S pl Oei's phe “Soke Esti d 
Average annual small town dealer volume $1,686.* ~~ Avy. ST >" a Ta ws cory 


Small town dealers do 50 per cent of total volume. Accts. Volume Volume Volume Volume 


No. of Avg. S.T. Total S.T. S.T. % of Estimated 1,500 $ 300 $ 450,000 30 2,050,000 
eg Yearly Estimated —_ Total Total 750 800 600,000 40 1,500,000 
Accts. Volume Volume Volume Volume 3,000 1,000 3,000,000 33 9,000,000 
84 $ 3,000 252,000 16 1,547,000 65 500 32,500 10 325,000 
200 2,000 400,000 40 1,000,000 1,200 100 120,000 50 240,000 
200 3,000 600,000 41 1,475,000 1,000 400 400,000 75 535,000 
300 800 240,000 35 760,000 3,000 600 1,800,000 85 2,120,000 
200 1,500 300,000 33 900,000 60 2,400 144,000 11 1,344,000 
150 2,000 300,000 57 800,000 500 200 100,000 33 300,000 
750 1,800 1,350,000 65 2,070,000 1,500 450,000 60 750,000 
1,300 1,800 2,340,000 52 4,440,000 600 240,000 35 685,000 
1,300 3 455,000 755,000 9,000 1,350,000 70 1,940,000 
475 2,565,000 3,420,000 2,600 3,120,000 70 4,300,000 
697 1,254,000 1,320,000 1,500 1,500,000 75 2,000,000 
800 1,200,000 2,724,000 1,400 840,000 90 930,000 
1,000 1,500,000 3,000,000 750 750,000 70 1,070,000 
1,800 1,125,000 2,250,000 500 125,000 34 335,000 
600 1,020,000 1,680,000 1,200 900,000 37 2,400,000 
400 6,000 2,400,000: 6,400,000 550 550,000 90 608,000 
ieee pee a. 


10,256 $17,301,000 $34,541,000 30,675 $16,471,500 $32,432,000 


“ 


MES CHYROVOR- TOO 
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*These average annual small town volume figures by no means indicate the total sales made by a small town retailer—merely 
the sales made by the responding jobber to the average retailer. The total sales will be from five to ten times that amount. 
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he world’s most interesting 


N° magazine ever published has ever approached 

the circulation of The American Weekly. Its 
nearest competitor can boast of less than half as 
many readers. 


Every Sunday morning, in nearly 6,000,000 homes 
in forty-eight states, the arrival of The American 
Weekly is eagerly awaited. 


One out of every four families throughout this 
great land is numbered among its readers. 


What is the secret of this great success? How 
has The American Weekly been able to set this 
outstanding record?! 


The answer, so simple it almost challenges belief. 
The American Weekly has the greatest circula- 


tion on earth merely because it is the most inter- 
esting magazine on earth. 


You have only to pick up the current copy of 
this magazine and turn slowly through its pages to 
realize that this is so. 

Come, now, what would interest you? 


The ingredients of all great literature are to be 
found within its pages. With facts that are stranger 
than fiction, it lays bare the lives of real people just 
as de Maupassant, Shakespeare, Dickens, Dumas, 
Victor Hugo and Tolstoy stripped bare the souls 
of the creatures of their imagination. 


For the lover of romance there are two serials by 
great contemporary writers. Science? Our greatest 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


Magaz HG 


modern authorities explain the newest triumphs of 
the laboratory for the layman. Archzology, art, 
fashion, natural history, primitive beliefs and weird 
customs, astronomy and the occult —these and a 
score of other subjects that grip the interest of man- 
kind are handled by world masters of each subject. 
You, the individual, may not be interested in 
everything that is printed in every issue, but you are 
certain to find much of vital interest in each copy. 
And so with all the others who make up the 
stupendous total of nearly 6,000,000 circulation for 
this, the most interesting magazine in the world. 
Nearly 6,000,000 interested families located in the 
richest buying areas of the United States available to 
the national advertiser at the lowest cost per family. 
In 536 of America’s 812 towns and cities of 


10,000 population and over it concentrates and 
dominates. 


In each of 185 cities, The American Weekly reaches 
one out of every two families. 


In 132 more cities, it reaches 40 to 50%. 
In an additional 102 cities, it reaches 30 to 40%. 
In another 117 cities, it reaches 20 to 30% 


—and, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 families in 
thousands of other communities, large and small, 
regularly buy The American Weekly. 


Where can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively? 


THEAMERICAN 
THEA /ESKLY 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: WRIGLEY Bupc., Cuicaco.. 
11-250 GENERAL Motors Bupc., Detroit. . 


. 5 Wintnrop Square, Boston . . 
. 1138 Hanna Bipc., CLEVELAND . . 


. 753 Bonnie Brak, Los ANGELES.. 


. 222 Monapnock Bipe., San FRANcIsco 


. 101 Martetta St., ATLANTA. . . INTERNATIONAL Office BLpo., St. Louts 
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research authorities on the higher 
spending power and buying tendency 
of people in larger cities, population 
still seems to be the one vital factor 
to be considered in working out a 
buying index for the average com- 
modity. 

Questions 5, 6 and 7 (See Tables 
II, III and IV) give some further in- 
teresting sidelights on these figures. 

Question 5 (“Is the small town re- 
tailer a good merchant compared with 
the city merchant?’’) makes the desir- 
ability of the small town dealer as a 
market even more apparent. Out of 
ninety-seven jobbers who responded to 
this question, sixty-eight or 70 per cent 
said that the small town merchant 
compared favorably with the city mer- 
chant. 

TABLE II 
(Question 5) 
As Good or Not as 
Better © Good 
Retail Grocers ... 24 
Druggists .. 18 
Hardware .. 15 
11 


It will be seen that even including 
the dry goods jobbers’ responses 
(which would naturally be negative 
because of the efficiency of department 
stores in the cities as compared to gen- 
eral stores in the small towns) the 
small town retailer seems to compare 
very favorably with the city retailer as 
a merchant, in the opinions of the 
ninety-seven wholesalers interviewed. 

Question 6 (“Does the sales vol- 
ume compare favorably or unfavorably 
with the city merchant?”) also offers 
substantial proof of the desirability of 
the small town market. Out of ninety- 
two jobbers responding, fifty-nine or 
64.1 per cent said that the sales vol- 
ume of small town compared favor- 
ably with that of the city dealer. One 
said the volume was the same. 


TABLE III 
(Question 6) 
Favor- Unfavor- 
ably Same ably 
Retail Grocers ... 21 4 
“  Druggists .. 18 5 
“Hardware .. 9 15 
Dry Goods.. 11 


Hardware retailers show a surpris- 
ing and unexplainable unfavorable re- 
port, even dropping below the ratio 
for dry goods, which was expected to 
be low, presumably because of the 
comparatively general tendency toward 
city buying of this type of merchan- 
dise by small town consumers and the 


consequent fading out of this type of 
store in the small town. However, 
the extreme strength of the grocery 
and drug classifications for this ques- 
tion more than makes up for the less 
sanguine answers of the other two 
types of responder. 

Question 7 (“Is your sale of adver- 
tised branded merchandise to small 
town retailers increasing or decreas- 
ing?”) gives a final gesture in favor 
of the small town as a market well 
worth intensive cultivation, and at the 
same time leads up to the second sec- 
tion of the questionnaire, i.e. the 
questions on the leading brands car- 
ried in sixty-odd lines by the four 
main groups of wholesale trade 


TABLE IV 
(Question 7) 

Increas- Decreas- 

ing Same ing 
Retail Grocers ... 12 
Druggists .. 15 
Hardware .. 16 
Dry Goods.. 8 


25 18 


Out of ninety-four jobbers respond- 
ing, fifty-one or 54.3 per cent stated 
that the sale of nationally advertised 
brands were increasing, while twenty- 
five more, or a total of seventy-six 
(81.0 per cent) said that sales in the 
small towns remained the same as 
usual, despite the dour small town 
predictions which attended the first 
publishing of the 1930 small town 
census figures. Only 20 per cent say 
that the sale of advertised brands in 
small towns is decreasing. 

All in all, then, it would appear 
that if the volume of small town trade 
done by a mere sixty-seven jobbers 
totals $78,762,500 out of an estimat- 
ed $150,028,000 (figures in them- 
selves bearing out the responses to 
Question 6) is any indication of the 
volume that might be expected from 
the rest of the jobbers doing business 


100 Principal Markets 
and Their Spendable 


Money Income 


The statistical staff of SALES 
MANAGEMENT has prepared 
a summary of population and 
spendable money income fig- 
ures of the 100 Principal Mar- 
kets of the United States, based 
on data published in the Ref- 
erence Number. A copy will be 
sent without charge to any 
reader who is interested. Ad- 
dress your request to the Ref- 
erence Number Editor. 


MANAGEMENT__ 
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in small towns, if the small town re- 
tailer is in the majority of cases as 
good a merchant as the city dealer, 
and if the sale of nationally advertised 
goods tends to stay the same or to 
increase, the small town market is in 
for a strong comeback after a long, 
hard, dark winter of natural and log- 
ical discontent. 

(The articles which follow will give 
in detail the leading brands of fifteen 
lines of groceries, seventeen lines of 
drug store distributed products, fifteen 
lines of hardware and eleven lines car- 
ried by wholesale dry goods houses. 
The next article is on grocery prod- 
ucts. It will appear November 22.) 


Reindeer Meat Trade Up 
Lomens Put 2,000,000 
Pounds on Market 


Two million pounds of reindeer meat 
have recently been brought from 
Alaska to Seattle for distribution 
throughout the country by the Lomen 
Reindeer Corporation, of New York 
and Seattle. This represents an in- 
crease of 600,000 pounds in the last 
year. 

The Lomen Brothers, who have a herd 
of a quarter of a million reindeer in 
Alaska, will distribute the product to 
sausage factories, restaurants, dining 
cars, hotels and steamships. After a 
consumer preference has been built up 
as a result of institutional marketing, 
a campaign to housewives will be 
started, Ralph Lomen said. 

Initial newspaper advertising will start 
in Seattle the middie of this month. 
Branches of the concern have been 
established in Seattle, Tacoma and 
Spokane, and distributors in New 
York, San Francisco, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and Oklahoma. 


Frigidaire to Handle 
New York Marketing 


The Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, 
has taken over the distribution of its 
products in the New York market, as 
a result of the decision of Winston 
Paul, distributor there since the cor- 


poration started business fourteen 
years ago, to engage in another line 
of business, E. G. Biechler, president 
and general manager, told this mag- 
azine this week. 

The change does not.affect the present 
national distribution policy of the 
company, Mr. Biechler said. 

“When Mr. Paul decided to leave, we 
agreed to take over his organization 
November 1. We have retained his 
organization intact.” 
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A GREAT PLANT... 


Inside as Well 
as Outside.... 


Order within as well as without is the 
“order of things” at Conkey’s. 


The composing roomvista above bespeaks 


the order that reigns throughout. Produc- 


Bound Literature.... 


THRTY-AVE mites from the busy Loop Disrict of Chie 


rounds t ith on ormouphere of 


contentment 
“pome wn compemde me home of croft 
io a bound Inerature, 


seretary 


The advertisement reproduced above, which 
appeared in September 1930, was accorded 
such favorable comment it suggested the 
companion advertisement shown here, 
descriptive of Conkey's inside greatness. 


tion moving in well defined channels .. . 
equipment for book-making nowhere else 
to be found but at Conkey’s .. . unexcelled 
shipping facilities coordinated with truck 
andrail...master book-makers producing 


Ask your secretary to 


write fora copy of thi, the literature of industry and business. 
book explaining Conkey’s 


way of doing things. Modern facilities and organization make 


RAETSMANSHIP _ |i! 
in the mass t 


production of 
hard bound 
books and |i 


catalogs « 


Conkey performance possible. Visit the 
plant or ask a man fo call. 


WB * CONKEY COs 


Printers, Binders and Book Manufacturers 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


SALES OFFICES IN CHICAGO & NEW YORK 


Sold: 19,306 Refrigerators in a Six 


Weeks’ Campaign 


dependent deaiers and the sixteen 

units of the Associated Gas & 

Electric System totaling 700,000 
residential electric customers and 
430,000 residential gas customers sold 
19,306 mechanical refrigerators, ex- 
ceeding their quota by 213 per cent 
and doing a total volume of $5,000,- 
000 as well as adding approximately 
$700,000 current and gas revenue 
annually. 

Local dealers sold 28 per cent of 
the total with quotas for each division 
set at 1 per cent of the total resi- 
dential electric meters. Thus, 6,447 
refrigerators were expected to be sold 
in six weeks. One division, the Broad 
River Power Company of Columbia, 
South Carolina, sold over 601.3 per 
cent of its quota. 

The unusual success of the cam- 
paign in selling more than twice its 
quota is all the more remarkable 
when it is considered that all mechan- 


N a six-weeks’ campaign, local in- 


BY A. E. WARD 
Manager, Refrigeration Jubilee, 


Associated Gas & Electric System, New York 


The sales tactics outlined here by the manager of the 
Refrigeration Jubilee campaign, cleaned up orders 
for $5,000,000 worth of machines, running the total 
213 per cent over the quota set for the drive. Care- 
ful organization of the selling activity, enlisting the 
aid of every employe, plus intensive local advertis- 
ing, was responsible for the campaign’s effectiveness. 


ical refrigerators in the homes in this 
country represent only 9 per cent of 
the total residential meters. 

The three factors which account 
largely for the success of the campaign 
are: first, organization; second, com- 
petition of units and, third, enlisting all 
employes against each other in a Cold 
Air Derby Contest. Sales every day 
were wired to the home 
office and the standing of 
the local utilities was 
wired back. Wall mats 
in every office of the 
member companies kept 
local divisions informed 
of their standing in the 
system-wide contest. 

To encourage coopera- 
tive assistance of the 
17,000 employes of the 
system, refrigerators were 
offered each employe on 
easy terms. Employes 
bought 3,200  refriger- 
ators. In addition, bonus 
awards for leads made 
more than one-half of 
the 17,000 employes of 
the system take part in 
the campaign. 

A campaign committee 
was formed, with a gen- 
eral manager to head the 
work. Each division had 
its campaign manager. 
Under the division cam- 


Maps, marked with 
quota lines, and dotted 
with airplanes symboliz- 
ing divisions, informed 
every division of its 
standing. 
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paign managers were local teams, 
supervisors of training, and team cap- 
tains. In order to have sufficient sales- 
men, that is, at least one salesman for 
every 2,500 consumers of current on 
the local utilities lines, regular sales- 
men were organized to specialize on 
refrigerator selling and other employes 
were trained for the campaign. Each 
salesman was given a definite district. 
The employes of every division were 
grouped into teams headed by a cap- 
tain. Five hundred and thirty-four reg- 
ular salesmen of the campaign sold 
3,417 refrigerators, 1,654 employe 
salesmen sold 3,753 refrigerators and 
also turned in over 25,000 prospect 
names, 4,729 of which were sold. 
With the help of specialists from 
the four refrigerator concerns whose 
machines were sold in the campaign, 
General Electric, Frigidaire, Kelvin- 
ator and Electrolux, intensive sales 
training was carried out during March 
and the first two weeks in April. Each 
salesman, and, in fact, anyone who 
cared to enter the campaign as a sales- 
man, was given a special booklet. 
These booklets were individualized to 
each unit of the system. Thus, for 
instance, for the Metropolitan Edison 
Company, a twenty-three-page booklet 
was printed. This booklet explained 
the purposes of the campaign, advan- 
tages of the system method of organ- 
ization, gave the company’s quota, 4 
daily chart showing per cent of quota 
necessary, told how employes could 
get refrigerators at cost, explained 
prospecting and selling, the Cold Air 
Derby Contest, what the salesman 
might expect in the way of prizes, 
how he should cooperate with his 
team, and how employes who are not 
(Continued on page 247) 
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when SALES RESISTANCE 2s Lowest 


DVERTISERS have long known that sales 
messages have greater strength if they are read 

at a time when readers are relaxed and . . . unhurried 
—when they have time to enjoy completely the 
news... features... articles... advertisements... 
The problem is finding the newspaper which 
reaches the family when they are in this receptive 


mood ... at home. 


In many cities the problem is easily solved by a 
comparision of daily circulation figures. But in 
Boston a unique situation exists. In the commuting 
zone (30-mile radius) nearly 200,000 dat/y readers of 
two Boston papers fail to buy the Sunday editions 
of these two papers. 


. ONE loses 18% of its daily 
circulation. Another loses 58%. And no other paper 
picks up these losses. 


The explanation? . .. Whatever it is, daily readers 
who do not carry through on Sunday, are not 
home” readers. The Globe, however, not only 


The BOSTON GLOBE 


holds its own but shows an increase of 4% in the 


trading radius. 


The Sunday Globe, with the same readers as the 
Daily Globe, has far more circulation in this 30-mile 
area than any other Sunday paper. . . and in the 
right kind of communities. 


HERE, then, is the Boston 
“home paper,” daily as well as Sunday, for it is the 
only Boston paper that has home strength on the 
one day that a// reading is done at home. 


A woman’s page established 36 years ago as the 
first woman’s page in America. . 
and church news . . . more local department-store 
advertising than any other Boston paper . . . these 
are some of the reasons readers prefer the Globe 
in the home. 


. selected school 


The whole Boston newspaper situation is analyzed 
in a booklet, “Reaching Buying Power in the Boston 
Market.”’ Write today for a free copy. 


Government Cites Misuse of 


Louisville Survey Data 


HILE there is an abund- 

ance of evidence that great 

good is following the pub- 

lication of the report on the 
Louisville Survey, there are also in- 
dications that distortion and misrep- 
resentation of data are responsible 
for considerable harm. 

From all sections of the country has 
come the news that wholesale and re- 
tail grocers are reorganizing their 
stocks, revising their merchandising 
methods, rebuilding and rearranging 
retail stores, and improving their 
facilities in many ways. Much of the 
resulting benefit can be justly credited 
to the facts and information disclosed 
by the survey. But the food manu- 
facturers, apparently, are not faring 
as well; in fact, the misuse of the 
data by some of their friends is un- 
questionably damaging their cause. 

Recently, a widely published ad- 
vertisement in support of nationally 
advertised brands mentioned an in- 
vestigation and report, by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on private versus 
advertised brands. The writer imme- 
diately wrote the department request- 
ing a copy of the report, and was 
informed by the Domestic Commerce 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce that no investiga- 
tion of the kind had ever been made. 


Interpretation Is Biased 


On referring to the available re- 
ports of the Louisville Survey, how- 
ever, it was found that a large part 
of the argument of the advertisement 
had been based on a biased interpreta- 
tion of paragraph two of the brief 
summary of the contents of the first 
commodity report—''Selling Coffee 
Through Retail Stores.” This para- 
graph reads: “Net profit showing 
from store to store is more closely 
related to turnover than to gross 
margin’; but in the advertisement the 
intended meaning of the statement is 
changed by the deletion of the phrase 
“from store to store.” 

The advertisement then assumed 
that this statement is proof that na- 
tionally advertised grocery items, sold 
on a narrow margin, are more profit- 
able to the retail grocer than private 
brands sold on a wider margin of 
gross profit; but the report does not 
uphold this assumption. Profitable 
turnover is shown to be largely a re- 


BY MALCOLM McCORMICK 


sult of proper management, rather 
than of brands carried, for one of the 
stores investigated turned its coffee 
stock forty-four times a year at a very 
satisfactory profit, while another 
turned its stock only 9.6 times with 
practically no profit, and the published 
data do not disclose whether the items 
carried by the stores were private or 
advertised brands. 

Furthermore, the advertisement dis- 
cusses the statement as if it were in- 
tended to refer to all packaged gro- 
cery items, while it is contained in a 
report which deals exclusively with 
one product—coffee. And several of 
the claims of the advertisement are 
refuted by a statement of the report, 
proved by the figures of the investiga- 
tion, to the effect that bulk coffee 
accounted for more than one-third of 
the coffee sales and nearly one-half of 
the coffee earnings of the twenty-six 
stores surveyed. 


Hundreds of Letters Received 


On further inquiry at the offices of 
the Domestic Commerce Division it 
was found that hundreds of letters 
and requests had been received as a 
result of advertising of this kind. 
Replying, in every instance, the divi- 
sion has found it necessary to correct 
all false and misleading statements in 
reference to the survey and to state 
that the Department of Commerce 
never has investigated the relative 
merits of private and national brands. 

Besides the five commodity reports, 
two sections of the final report on the 
findings of the Louisville Survey are 
now available. These sections are 
“The Census of Food Distribution,” 
published in February, 1930, and 
“Credit Extension and Business Fail- 
ures,” published last fall. Another 
part of the final report, ‘The Food 
Market and Retail Operations,’’ is in 
preparation, and tabulations are com- 
plete for the final publication, which 
will contain all of the data derived 
from the twenty-six stores studied in 
Louisville. 

The five commodity reports pub- 
lished to date by the Domestic Com- 
merce Division are ‘‘Selling Coffee 
Through Retail Stores,” “Selling Salad 
Dressing Through Retail Stores,” 
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“Selling Cereals Through Retail 
Stores,” “Selling Flour Through Re. 
tail Grocery Stores” and “Selling 
Table Syrups Through Retail Stores,” 

As the division states in the te- 
ports: ‘These commodity summaries 
are based on an intensive study of the 
food trades carried on in Louisville, 
Kentucky, during 1928 and 1929 by 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Allied Food Committee of the Louis. 
ville Retail Grocers’ Association. 
. . . The material presented here was 
gathered by several different methods. 
The Census of Food Distribution cov- 
ers sales and expenses for all of the 
2,972 outlets selling food in the 
Louisville market. Intensive study was 
made in twenty-six retail stores, in 
which sales and costs have been deter- 
mined for every commodity item 
which the merchant handled. In addi- 
tion, charge slips were tabulated for 
all of the credit and delivery customers 
in fourteen stores. This latter material 
provides a partial basis for the survey 
of consumer demand in Louisville, be- 
sides giving much useful information 
concerning delivery orders and items. 
Thus much data have been obtained, 
covering all Louisville retailers in a 
general way and a sample group in a 
very intensive way, with additional in- 
formation concerning the customers 
of these stores.” 


Reports Analyze Products 


The general plan of the commodity 
reports is approximately the same. 
“Selling Coffee Through Retail 
Stores,” for instance, analyzes the 
product according to percentages of 
sales, inventory, number of sales, and 
division of gross margin, in the 
twenty-six stores. The report then 
takes up the factors in handling cof- 
fee, and with both text and statistical 
tables explains the ratios of coffees 
gross margin and operating cost to 
sales, earnings on coffee sales, items 
according to share of sales volume, 
sales and earnings of bulk and pack- 
aged coffee, items by frequency of 
purchase, examples of sluggish coffee 
items, sources of supply, coffee’s share 
in credit and delivery business, and 4 
summary of the report. 

(Continued on page 248) 
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RALPH STARR | 


Vice President 
incharge of Advertising 


a General Foods 

Corporation 

.etail 
Re- ® 

lling “IT cannot believe that the 

res,” present enormous budgets 

“ would: have been voted by Advertisers, men who direct the 
- , ‘ budgets of great companies . . . 

eras responsible business men 

f the Men who spend money for space 


without such a measuring in order to promote more profitable 
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Every Delco-Light dealer is required to use 
the company’s direct mail material as a part 


of his selling plan. The firm has a sys- 


tematic plan for circularizing prospects by 
groups, to effect the closest possible tie-up 
between the advertising and the personal 
sales follow-up, which is described here. % 


BY D. G BAIRD 


The farmer is shown, in terms 
of produce, the operating cost 
of Delco-Light. 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 
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Talks Turkey to Farmers 


IRECT mail advertising is one 
LD: the most effective and least 

expensive mediums employed 

by the Delco-Light Company, 
Rochester, New York, to interest the 
farmer in its farm electric light plants 
and electric residence water systems, 
according to S. M. Ballard, manager 
of advertising and sales promotion. 

“The use of direct mail is one of 
the fundamentals of this business,” 
Mr. Ballard declared. 

“This is how important we consider 
the medium: Every Delco-Light sell- 
ing man must be a consistent user of 
direct mail in order to qualify for any 
of the prizes listed in the Delco-Light 
foundation merchandise catalogue! 

‘In other words, while we realize 
that a Delco-Light selling man may be 
successful enough to win a prize with- 
out using direct mail, we are positive 
that he would be even more successful 
if he did use our “Indoor Contact 
Service,’ as we call it, to interest his 
prospects before calling on them per- 


sonally. We, of course, want our sell- 
ing men to win the greatest possible 
measure of success, hence we insist 
that they make good use of this me- 
dium which we know to be so effective 
and which is so inexpensive to them. 

“This cooperation of the selling 
men is made necessary by our practice 
of coordinating our advertising and 
selling. Instead of pitching in and 
circularizing all the prospects in the 
country two or three times a year, try- 
ing to pull inquiries and depending 
on the selling men to follow up the 
others when and if they get around to 
it, we circularize each month only the 
ten best farm lighting plant prospects 
and ten best electric water system pros- 
pects each man intends to call on soon 
after the mailings have been com- 
pleted. 

“Dealers and salesmen select their 
own best prospects from month to 
month and send the list to the factory 
to be circularized. We charge them 
$2 a month for circularizing each of 
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the twenty names with three mailings. 

“This makes them plan their work 
in advance, it gives them an active part 
in the advertising, it gives us a check 
on their activities, it insures the use of 
the mailing pieces, it prevents wasteful 
mailings, and the small charge for the 
service makes the selling men appre- 
ciate it and use it to the best advan- 
tage.” 

For their convenience and to remind 
them to send in their lists, Delco-Light 
each month sends each dealer and 
salesman a specially prepared, two- 
way, self-mailer folder on which to 
list the names and addresses of pros- 
pects. 

As an outgoing self-mailer, this 
folder bears on its face the name and 
address of the selling man, the return 
address of the company in the usual 
place, and the name of the month in 
which the prospects to be listed are 
to be circularized. A small seal keeps 
it closed. 

(Continued on page 239) 


Don’t Plunge Wildly on New 
Products—Test Your Market 


ANY a new product appears 

excellent to its manufacturer, 
M« eventually turns out to be 

a fine seller, after previsioned 
troubles with it have been overcome 
by minor changes. Time and again 
one hears people say, “I think the new 
model looks fine, but I don’t want to 
buy one until it has been out long 
enough to be perfected.” Consumers 
have been used as a testing ground 
for new products and they resent this 
—when they have bought the item in 
good faith for a full price. 

There are several factors of impor- 
tance about a new product. First, it 
must fill a need or, in other words, 
have a potential market. Second, the 
article must be made foolproof. 
Third, it must be made attractive so 
that it will sell. Regardless of the 
ability of executives involved, no new 
product can be perfect with respect to 
these three vital factors until consum- 
ers have used it. This, however, can 
be arranged. 


Actual Try-outs 


Consumer tests. People are ordi- 
narily willing to try out a new product 
and report upon their experiences if 
they are courteously approached. A 
good interviewer who explains that 
the manufacturer wishes opinions of 
actual users of a new product before 
selling it, is usually well received. 
The respondent is commonly willing 
to make a definite appointment for the 
second call at a date which gives ade- 
quate time for the article to receive a 
thorough trial. 

No reward is necessary in such tests, 


| yet it is desirable to give the sample 


free if the article is low priced, like a 


kitchen utensil. In the case of a high 


Pticed article, the respondents may 
well be permitted to buy it at a whole- 


» Sale or other favorable figure. Some 


few manufacturers who have big lines 


| Which they are continually enlarging 
» ind changing have built up a group of 
» interested customers who habitually try 
) Out their new items. 
’ cellent policy and has been very suc- 
cessfully used by the Fuller Brush 


This is an ex- 


Company. 


.. During the last five years, numerous 
| stances of consumer testing have oc- 
) cutted. In no case, to the best of our 


Through careful initial try-outs in test markets, 
sales executives in many lines are safeguarding ex- 
penditures to be made in launching new products on 
a nation-wide scale. Some of the different types of 
valuable tests that can be made are outlined here. 


BY PERCIVAL WHITE 


knowledge, has the original product 
stood such a test without change before 
final marketing. Likewise, the changes 
have forestalled a great deal of grief, 
avoiding the loss of valuable dealer 
and consumer good will. Cosmetics, 
lotions, kitchen utensils, durable toys, 
-—to give merely a suggestive list— 
have used such tests. 

The questionnaire is commonly 
divided into several parts, one for each 
call. For example, the sample is left 
on the first call and information 
obtained about competitive items used 
and basic facts underlying the use of 
such articles. On the second call, data 
concerning the sample, its effectiveness 
and its competitive rating is collected. 
If necessary, a third call is made, 
sometimes after a lapse of months, in 
order to learn the average durability 
of the article under consumer usage. 
The completed questionnaire then 
gives the life history of the sample 
under the conditions which the new 
product will actually face. 

An analysis of the information from 
such a test indicates what improve- 
ments are necessary to make the prod- 
uct satisfactory to consumers. The ac- 
ceptability of the item to potential 
purchasers is also shown. Its out- 
standing qualities and faults are 
pointed out, and the best advertising 
appeals discovered. In fact, some of 
the responses may form excellent ad- 
vertising copy in the form in which 
they are received. 

Store tests. Consumer tests show 
the manufacturer how to make an efh- 
cient product. They often also give 
him a great deal of information about 
how to sell the article. They do not, 
however, give him all the data desir- 
able about how to make people give 
the product a trial. The best article 
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may sell poorly if its competitors are 
chosen because of the “eye appeal’ — 
appearance, attractive container, etc. 
A store sales test solves this problem. 

Although difficult in some cases, it 
is usually possible to induce the man- 
ager of some logical outlet (or out- 
lets) to permit a representative of the 
manufacturer to act as a clerk at the 
counter (or the like) where items of 
the same nature as the new product 
are sold. A month’s study of why 
particular products are bought instead 
of their competitors (including, of 
course, an intensive study of the objec- 
tions to purchasing the new item), will 
permit the manufacturer to dress his 
new product in its most attractive garb 
and to adopt the best merchandising 
policies. 

Purchasing habits are sometimes 
even more important than the effec- 
tiveness of an item. In a recent store 
test, the appearance of a certain item 
that had been carried for years was 
found to retard its sale—there were no 
sales at all in many stores. On the 
other hand, the article was found to 
be essentially better than the compet- 
ing products by every person who 
tried it. This flaw in the packaging 
and merchandising had been suspected, 
but the manufacturer was really 
startled by the results of the tests. If 
the truth were known, many popular 
favorites are successful because they 
are fairly effective and well merchan- 
dised, while their competitors of 
greater efficiency are but poorly pack- 
aged and merchandised. 

Introducing new products. The in- 
troduction of new products has been a 
gamble for many manufacturers. This 
is not at all necessary. An adequate 
number of consumer and store tests 

(Continued on page 245) 


This department, devoted to association news, appears often in SALES MANAGE- 


MENT. 


Believing that the various groups of sales executives will find the ac- 


tivities of clubs all over the country of considerable interest, club presidents are 
requested to send reports of meetings and other news to this magazine regularly. 


Wanted: More News 


from Sales Managers 


Are only a few of the numerous sales 
managers’ club in this country active? 
We like to think not. We like to 
think that every large city has a group 
of sales managers drawing from a 
common source for new ideas on all 
phases of sales management, but we 
are forced to believe from the small 
number of reports that come to us 
that the summer weather served to 
smother some clubs which were active 
until that time. 
Among the clubs which have sent us 
no word of resumption of activities 
this fall are: 

Boston Sales Managers’ Club 

Chicago Sales Managers’ Club 

Minneapolis Association of Sales 
Managers 

New York Sales Managers’ Club 

St. Paul Sales Managers’ Club 

Sales Managers’ Association of Mil- 
waukee 

Sales Managers’ Association of Seat- 
tle 

Sales Managers’ Association of Spo- 
kane 

Sales Managers’ Club of Cleveland 

Sales Managers’ Club of Pittsburgh 

San Francisco Sales Managers’ Club 

Sales Managers’ Association of Los 
Angeles 

Sales 
Falls 

Sales Managers’ Conference of Bal- 
timore 

Sales Managers’ Association of Kan- 
sas City 
The editors are anxious to make of 
this page a department which will be 
useful to all groups over the country. 
We are ready at all times to furnish 
information, suggest subjects for dis- 
cussion, suggest available speakers, 
and as a return for our services, we 
ask that clubs report their activities to 
us regularly. 


Managers’ Club of Sioux 


St. Louisans Resume 


Weekly Meetings 

Weekly meetings of the Sales Man- 
agers Bureau of St. Louis were re- 
sumed in September, with a fine 


speaker every week since then. The 
last speaker was Carter D. Poland, 
who addressed the club on “Firing 
Salesmen with Enthusiasm.” 

A. W. Lilpin, regional manager, Chev- 
rolet Motor Company, was the speaker 
at the October 24 meeting, talking on 
“Weaknesses in Retailing.” Other 
speakers and their subjects have been: 
A. L. McCarthy, vice-president, Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, ‘Building 
Sales in a Highly Competitive Field” ; 
Martin J. Wolf, Beardslee Chandelier 
Manufacturing Company, ‘Facing 
Facts in Selling’; J. R. Scherm, gen- 
eral manager, southwestern division, 
Vacuum Oil Company, “This Transi- 
tion Period in Marketing.” The first 
meeting was attended by 227 mem- 
bers. 


Clubs Help Us Aid 


Inquiring Sales Managers 


The cooperation of the St. Louis, 
Rochester and New York sales man- 
agers clubs has made it possible for 
us to assist several potential sales man- 
agers organizations recently. 

F. E. MacArthur, superintendent of 
service station sales, Home Oil Dis- 
tributors, Ltd., of Vancouver, Canada, 
is one of the recent inquirers about the 
ways and means of establishing a sales 
managers club. We have sent him 
copies of by-laws and constitutions of 
the above-mentioned clubs and we are 
sure that with the experiences of these 
active clubs he will be able to organ- 
ize a fine Vancouver club. 

Canada appears to be very much in- 
terested in sales managers clubs at 
present, since this is the second such 
inquiry we have had recently. The 
other comes from R. R. Sparling, 
Stauntons, Ltd., of Toronto, who has 
been furnished with the same material. 


“Use Authority as a 


Last Resource”’ 


‘Put your authority in the safe—but 
don’t lose the combination,” J. C. 
Altrock, sales manager of the Fuller 
Brush Company, advised sales execu- 
tives at a recent meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Sales Managers’ Club. 
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“Authority is a fine thing but it 
should be used as a last resource only, 
Sell your ideas to each salesman, rather 
than force them on him. Above all 
see that the home office and the field 
are in harmony. This may mean extra 
work and travel for the sales manager, 
but it is essential to cordial relations 
in the interest of efficiency.” 
Seventy-five members and guests heard 
Mr. Altrock’s address. W. H. Hoedt 
is president of the Philadelphia Sales 
Managers’ Club. 


Sales Executive Conference 


Set for December 5 


“How You Can Sell Successfully in 
1931” will be the general subject of 
the fourth annual Sales Executives 
Conference, to be held December 5, 
under the auspices of the St. Louis 
Sales Managers’ Bureau, which is mak- 
ing arrangements for 1,000 guests at 
the conference. 

Attendance at last year’s meeting was 
648, The program committee is headed 
by Harry T. Bussman, who has in- 
vited a number of nationally prom- 
inent sales managers to speak at the 
conference. Syd E. Wilkinson is 
chairman of the conference committee. 


Seafood and Sports at 


Columbus Clam Bake 


A last fling in the great open spaces 
was made by the Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Association of the Colum- 
bus Chamber of Commerce at its a0- 
nual clam bake in October. Appetites 
of jaded sales executives were whetted 
by golf matches, horseshoe pitching 
and baseball, and steaming clam 
chowder awaited hungry players at the 
end of the contests. G. M. Trautman 
was in charge of the golf match and 
George Schmidt managed the horse: 
shoe pitching contest. 


Scores Free Deals 


Free deals, coupon sales methods, elimi 
tion by some manufacturers of the whole & 
saler in their distribution schemes, hae 
denounced recently by the California Ret#! 
Grocers & Merchants’ Association, in annu? fe 
convention at Del Monte. The association i 
endorsed the Capper-Kelly bill. 
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THESE 1 () 


SIZE No. 10—934 x 1234—10 fit Warten’s Booklet Envelope No. 10 


Trimmed Sizes 


FOR 


Printed Pieces 


CUT WITHOUT WASTE 
FROM 
4 paper sheet sizes in stock 


26 x 29 
25 x 38 
32 x 44 
35 x 45 


and Warren’s Bookier Enver ores to fit are 
carried in stocks of paper merchants handling 
Warren's Standard Printing Papers, 


] 
Use 
size No. 1—-For envelope enclosures 

(Fits Warren's Bookles Envelope No. t) Cuts from 26x 29 
size No. 2—For small booklets or folders 

{Fis Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 2} Cuts from 32x44 
size. No. 3—For folders or small booklets 

(Bits Warren's Booklet Envelope No, 3) Cuts from 25 x 38 
size No. 4—For letter enclosures 

{Pits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 4} Cuts from 25x 38 
srie No. 5—For pocket size pieces 

(Pits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 5) Cuts from 32x44 
size No. 6—For booklets and small catalogs 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 6) Cuts from 35 x 45 
size No. 7—For catalogs and booklets 

{Fits Warren's Bookiet Envelope No. 1) Cuts from 25 x 38 
size No. 8—For purchasing agents’ pieces 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 8) Cats from 32x 44 

4 

size No. 9—For filing size pieces 

(Fits Warren's Booklet Envelope No. % Cuts from 35 x 45 


size No. 10--For large area pieces 


(Fits Warren's Book No. 10) Cuts from 23 x 38 


SIZE No. 9—814 x 11—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No.9 


SIZE No. 82x 10$4—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 3 


SIZE Do. 7--6x9!s—to fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 7 
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383 x6? 4—t0 fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. } 


The actual size of this chart is 11" x 17" 


Kit your booklet sizes to the Warren chart 


: R booklet and someone 
else’s may not differ much in 
size. Perhaps only a fraction of an 
inch each way. Yet one of them cost 
a lot more to print than the other. 


Why? Just because that fraction 
of an inch made one booklet a non- 
standard size. Special-sized paper 
and special envelopes had to be 
made. The job required special 


handling throughout. 


Your printer doesn’t make money 
on these special operations. But he 
has to charge you for them. They’re 
part of the overhead that odd-size 
jobs always entail. And 
they do come high! 


Why not avoid this ex- 


tra cost? It’s easy enough 


S. D. WARREN 


Printing Papers 
COMPANY, 


and save money 


todo. And the quality of your mail- 
ing pieces won’t suffer. 


Just ask your printer for the new 
Warren Chart of Sizes for Mailing 
Pieces. It 


grams of mailing piece sizes— plenty 


-arries actual-size dia- 


for all practical needs. There’s a 
swatch of envelopes, too, showing 


sizes that fit each mailing piece. 


Keep the Chart right under the 
glass on your desk. It’s a handy 
size—only 11" x 17". When you 
want to get out a booklet or folder, 
just select the size you need—and 


have your dummy cut to fit. 


That dummy will be 
standard. It will fit Warren 
standard envelopes. It will 
from 


cut without waste 


89 Broad Street, 


And 


those sheets fit standard presses— 


standard sized paper sheets. 


no waste press area. 


No waste time, either. Standard 
sheets and envelopes are always on 
hand at the paper merchant’s. Your 
printer can get them at a moment’s 
notice. He’s not held up by slow 
delivery. And he can give his whole 
time to turning out a really fine job 
for you. 


Ask your printer for one of these 
Charts. Keep it handy where you 
van use it. It will save lots of 
trouble in planning mailing pieces 
—and you'll be helping your printer 
to save your money. 

If he can’t supply you, write 
direct to us. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


‘ 


“Subject to Final Revision” 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We have in the past been governed 
by population figures given in the Ref- 
erence Number of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. We are now aware of the fact 
that there were discrepancies in these 
figures and were put to considerable 
disadvantage due to these errors. In 
checking we found discrepancies in 
county populations both over and short 
—from 500 people to 100,000 people. 
We made a comparison with the 
county figures received from the gov- 
ernment.—L. W. Leonard, sales de- 
partment, Mars, Inc., Chicago. 

(Population figures, both county 
and city, as published in the Reference 
Number, were furnished in advance 
of official publication through the 
splendid cooperation of officials in the 
Department of Commerce, but as 
stated on page 70, are “subject to final 
revision.” Many revisions of from 
500 to a few thousand have been 
made as the result of recounts, but for 
most practical purposes these changes 
are so slight as to be inconsequential 
in market studies. We congratulate 
Mr. Leonard on his keen perception in 
neticing one very unfortunate printer's 
error: Greeneville County, South 
Carolina, has a population of 117,004, 
but appears on page 74 as only 17,004. 
—The Editors.) 


*‘Ad”’-visers Should Advertise 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We will appreciate any information 
you can send us on comparative fig- 
ures, 1929 to date and 1930 to date, 
of the lineage used by newspapers, 
magazines, advertising agencies and 
other sellers of advertising, to promote 
their own service. 

We have been continuing our own 
advertising despite depressed business 
conditions, because we think that ad- 
vertising is a very necessary sales tool 
and that there are more logical 
grounds for doing vigorous advertising 
when business is below normal than 
when business is booming and we can 
get orders whether or not we advertise. 

But it is my observation in reading 
magazines such as SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, and other magazines and news- 
papers which at times carry a great 
deal of promotion advertising of pub- 
lishers and agencies, that many of 
those organizations who are most 


As Ne Say GE ME 


eloquent in telling manufacturers that 
we should continue our advertising 
campaigns without abatement, are, 
nevertheless making severe slashes in 
their own promotion appropriations ur 
eliminating them entirely. 

One reason why we are so interested 
in seeing any figures you may have 
compiled along this line is that we 
frankly admit that publishers and ad- 
vertising agencies know a lot more 
about advertising than we know our- 
selves. It’s their business. They de- 
vote all of their time to it. They are 
in a position to see the results of ad- 
vertising on thousands of businesses— 
and if they have found that advertis- 
ing is not the vital sales force we have 
been told it is, and if it is only a 
luxury to be indulged in when profits 
are very big, we certainly want to 
know it, as that knowledge would very 
materially alter our plans for the 
future—W. O'Neil, president, The 
General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

(We believe that most advertising 
men really believe in advertising—yes, 
even to spending their own money. 
But, like shoemaker’s children, some 
of the most ardent go without adver- 
tising shoes even when preaching sin- 
cerely and convincingly the use of 
seven-league advertising boots to their 
prospects and consumers. Our letter 
columns are open to sellers of advertis- 
ing who would like to answer Mr. 
O’Neil—The Editors.) 


Brickbats and Bouquets 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We just want to congratulate your 
organization on the splendid Seventh 
Annual Reference Number. This pub- 
lication is proving itself invaluable to 


us.—Stanley C. Draper, manager. 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 


mnerce. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your section on spendable money 
income in the Markets and Media 
Reference Number has proved valu- 
able at various times during the year. 

With the rapid growth of suburban 
communities, a condition which is 
gradually shifting part of the demand 
for general products from the cities to 
outlying small towns, I wonder if you 
could add to your already valuable 
section, a listing of the ten or fifteen 
largest cities, together with suburbs 


em Tt 
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and their relative importance from the 
standpoint of spendable money in. 
come.—L. M. Rudolph, sales. statis. 
tician, Winthiop Chemical Company, 
Inc., New York. , 

(SALES MANAGEMENT is now work. 
ing out a population analysis along 
the lines of this inquiry. We hope to 
be able to present it to readers within 
a few weeks.—The Editors.) 


More of the Same 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We are wondering where you got 
our magazine advertising figures, 
shown on page 142 of your Reference 
Number. Our national advertising 
expenditures for 1929 were nearer 
$50,000 than $32,000.—Darid W. 
Duffield, advertising manager, Y aw- 
man & Erbe Manufacturing Compan). 
Rochester, New York. 

(The magazine expenditures quoted 
were taken from the monthly tabula- 
tions of National Advertising Records. 
This covers the advertising appearing 
in eighty-nine leading general month- 
lies, class magazines, women’s mag- 
azines and general weeklies. Not 
included are business papers, farm, 
small-town and technical magazines, 
etc.—The Editors.) 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The article, ““The Private Brand and 
Its Load of Dynamite,” in the last is- 
sue of SALES MANAGEMENT is a 
knock-out. 

We wonder if you have had suf- 
ficient demand for it to have it te- 
printed. If so we would like about 
200 reprints; if not, we want to know 
if we may have permission to reprint 
the article —Alvin Long, Long Adver- 
tising Service, San Jose, California. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We notice a very interesting article 
in your issue of September 27 on page 
468 entitled “Has the Salesman 
Future?” It strikes very close to some 
of the problems that we face in our 
sales organization. Will you kindly 
advise us the possibility of securing 
about eighty-five copies of this te- 
print?—M. B. Bates, advertising man- 
ager, Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester. 
New York. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Would you be kind enough to ad- 
vise us how you arrive at the figure in 
your annual Reference Number under 
the caption, “All Spendable Money 
Income?”—D. J. Randall, president. 
D. J]. Randall & Company, New York. 

(See foreword—pages 9, 10, and 
11; especially the last paragraph of 
page 10.—The Editors.) 
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Christian Herald 


Goes Forward 


As an important step in our program of development—beginning with 
the February 1931 issue (on sale January 17), CHRISTIAN HERALD 
will be published monthly. 


For the past five years there has been a growing demand 
among church-going people for a religious publication 
which would compare favorably with other modern peri- 
odicals in editorial excellence, in appearance and in art 
work. This demand has come from the oncoming genera- 
tion of religious leaders who insist that religion should 
express itself in the finest architecture, the finest litera- 
ture, the finest educational facilities and the finest service 
to its community. 


The church was, from the first, the heart of community 
activities. That tradition is being carried on today. The 
modern church serves as the center of affairs—a seven- 
day-a-week center in which men and women find an . 
answer to all their needs. 


The Modern Christian Herald—thoroughly in accord with 
this forward trend—acts as guide and counsel and par- 
allels in its editorial columns each phase of seven-day 
Christian activity. 


Christian Herald Monthly 


The new monthly will feature important writers, some of them new to Christian Herald. 
but prominently known throughout the country. Among the contributors for the first issue 


will be 


BRUCE BARTON EDWIN MARKHAM 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
HONORE WILLSIE MORROW SETH PARKER 

EARNEST ELMO CALKINS CLEMENTINE PADDLEFORD 


It will have special departments in keeping with the progress of the church in its de- 
velopment as a community center—and a new format with modern typography compatible 
with the forward moving impulse of progressive readers. 


The Monthly Christian Herald takes its place as a modern exponent of Christian life in 
America-—a magazine, selling at twenty-five cents the copy, that will find its place on the 
library tables of the finest homes. 
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N.LA.A. Survey “Spotlights”’ 
Strongest Industrial Markets 


“Two-thirds of our manufactured 
goods are produced in 3 per cent of 
our counties,” the domestic marketing 
problems committee of the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association, 
New York, points out in a “Study of 
the Concentration of the Industrial 
Market in the United States,” which 
has just been published. As an aid 
to ‘‘selective selling,” the survey 
“spotlights” with maps and figures the 
345 out of 3,073 counties in the 
United States, which account for 83 
per cent of the total production. 
“Twenty-one counties, each producing 
products valued at $500,000,000 or 
more, ate responsible for 39 per cent 
of our total production, or $25,274,- 
730,432 out of the total of $63,718,- 
347,289, the total value of industrial 
production in this country,” explained 
Gregory H. Starbuck, of the General 
Electric Company, chairman of the 
committee. 

The other members of the committee 
are Eldridge Haynes, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, and Norman H. 
Schoch, consultant in industrial mar- 
keting. Much of the material in the 


report was provided by the Industrial 
Goods Section, Census Bureau, and 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In the 1927 Census of Manufactures, 
Cook County, Illinois (Chicago), with 
a value of manufactured output of $3,- 
844,401,346, ranked as the most im- 
portant industrial county in the United 
States, with New York County (the 
Island of Manhattan) a close second, 
with $3,813,495,044. 

New York City, however, comprises 
five counties. With the addition of 
Kings (Brooklyn), $1,185,458,351; 
Queens, $479,945,459; Bronx, $155,- 
245,385, and Richmond, $87,927,020, 
its total production that year of $5,- 
722,071,219 was about 75 per cent 
larger than Chicago. 

Seven counties in the United States in 
1927 each produced more than a bil- 
lion dollars worth of manufactured 
products: Cook, Illinois, $3,844,401,- 
346; New York, $3,813,495,044; 
Wayne, Michigan (Detroit), $2,215,- 
882,075; Philadelphia, $1,861,501,- 
951; Allegheny, Pennsylvania (Pitts- 
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burgh) $1,201,653,252; Kings (New 
York City), $1,185,458,351; and 
Cuyahoga, Ohio (Cleveland), $1,- 
115,177,627. 

Counties in the billion to half billion 
group were, in order; Los Angeles, 
$980,334,123; St. Louis, $937,416,- 
402; Erie, New York (Buffalo), 
$835,574,204; Milwaukee, $800,646,- 
088; Hudson, New Jersey (Jersey 
City), $781,519,424; Baltimore, 
$692,574,915; Lake, Indiana (Gary), 
$684,059,858; Essex, New _ Jersey 
(Newark), $655,970,300; Hamilton, 
Ohio (Cincinnati) , $653,834,700; Suf- 
folk, Massachusetts (Bostcn), $653,- 
727,056; Middlesex, Massachusetts 
(Loweli), $626,100,567; Summit, 
Ohio (Akron), $620,599,917 ; Genes- 
see, Michigan (Flint), $602,696,838, 
and Providence, Rhode Island, $512,- 
106,396. 


New Oil Heat Campaign 


Contracts have been placed by the Kenyon 
Company, Boston, for Ever-Ready Oil Heat, 
Inc., Cambridge, manufactureis of oil 
burners. Campaign in New England news- 
papers is now running. 
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OWARD MYERS, formerly president of Rogers 

& Manson Company, publishers of Architectural 

Forum, and more recently president of National Trade 

Journals, Inc., publishers of a group of business papers, 

has acquired a controlling interest in and has been elected 

president of Realty Publishing Corporation, publishers of 

Building Investment, the national authority serving 
owners and banking interests in the building field. 


Mr. Myers has been identified with the building industry 
for seventeen consecutive years and for almost all of that 
entire period as a publisher. He was one of the founders 
and original owners of the publication which he now 


heads. 


Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., and C. Stanley Taylor will con- 
tinue with a substantial interest in the company. Edward 
Lyman Bill has been elected treasurer. 


The staff of Building Investment remains unchanged: 
editor, Raymond Bill; managing editor, Louis C. Stone; 
business manager, John Adams; eastern advertising mana- 
ger, John C. Cullen. 


The headquarters of the company will remain in the 
Graybar Building, New York City. 


BUILDING INVESTMENT 


The National Authority With the Money Interests 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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“Over 26,000,000 Jars Yearly,” 
Vick Advertising Climbs, Too 


The Vick Chemical Company, of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and New 
York and Philadelphia, maker of 
VapoRub, for colds, has found it 
necessary, from time to time, to 
change its slogan. In 1921 the slogan 
was “over 17 million jars used year- 
ly.” Four years later it appeared with 
the 17” crossed out and ‘‘21”’ insert- 
ed above. Today the “21” has be- 
come ‘'26.” 

It is more than a coincidence that the 
company’s advertising has increased in 
direct proportion to the number of 
bottles mentioned in the slogan. In 


1921 the total daily circulation of its ~ 


newspaper advertising alone was 12,- 
694,088. By 1925 this circulation had 
been nearly doubled, to 21,017,776. 
And now, with “more than 26 million 
jars used yearly,” the circulation of 
the present newspaper campaign is 
32,077,484. The amount of advertis- 
ing in other media has increased pro- 
portionately. 

And both sales and advertising ex- 
pansions have gone forward consist- 
ently, in spite of “depressions.” 

“As a matter of fact,’’ Lunsford Rich- 
ardson, president, explained this week 
to SALES MANAGEMENT, “the first 
Vick company was organized and the 
first real outlay for advertising made 
in the period of financial and business 
gloom of 1907. Born a ‘child of de- 
pression, ’’ Mr. Richardson _ said, 
“Vick has never worried about the 
‘glooms’ since. 

“On the other hand, while we have 
never, in this or past years, cut our 
appropriations on account of business 
depressions, we have always had a 
very intricate system of following 
closely cold weather, the extent and 
prevalence of cold troubles and the 
extent of extra appropriations has 
been based largely on timeliness. 
“There is a lot in faith—it will move 
mountains—but our experience has 
been that the only successful brand is 
the one backed by hard and intelligent 
work. We have found that consistent, 
straightforward advertising, which has 
proved successful for us in this coun- 
try, is also steadily making Vick’s a 
family standby for colds in about sev- 
enty countries abroad.” 

The present Vick Chemical Company 
is a result of the experience and ex- 
periments of Lunsford Richardson, 
father of the present head of the com- 
pany, in compounding drugs in a 
Greensboro drug store, which he had 
acquired for $450 in 1875, at the age 
of twenty-one years. In 1898 the 


Blank-Stoller 


Lunsford Richardson 


elder Richardson organized a whole- 
sale drug firm to extend the market of 
his remedies. Seven years later he 
sold out the general drug end of this 
business and devoted himself to the 
sale of the Vick preparations—concen- 
trating finally on ‘‘Vick’s Croup and 
Pneumonia Salve,” the name of which 
was later changed to VapoRub. 

H. S. Richardson, the elder son, now 
chairman of the board, and, later, 
Lunsford, joined the company, upon 
graduation from college. 

The first advertising campaign on 
Vick’s VapoRub came in 1907-08, 
when a crew of girls made a house- 
to-house canvass of Norfolk, Virginia, 
demonstrating the use of the product 
for cold troubles and turning over the 
orders to druggists. Newspaper ad- 
vertising began in 1910. 

In 1922 Vick did its biggest sampling 
job. Taking advantage of a new 
postal regulation, and without buying 
a mailing list or using a name on a 
label, the company mailed out 5,000,- 
000 samples—one to every R. F. D. 
boxholder in the country. 

In 1923 additional manufacturing 
facilities were established at Philadel- 
phia and an export department was 
launched the following year. Last 
spring the company was merged with 
Drug, Inc. As a result of the new 
relationship, the company has estab- 
lished a New Products Division, under 
W. Y. Preyer, first vice-president, and 
for the first time since 1907 a “fam- 
ily” of products may soon be mar- 
keted. 


Leonard Makes Electric 
Refrigeration Debut; 


Continues Ice Line 


Leonard Refrigerator Company, Grand 
Rapids, which has been manufacturing 
ice refrigerators for fifty years, has 
just entered the electric refrigeration 
market with two new low-priced 
models to be sold through its estab. 
lished organization of 4,000 depart. 
ment, furniture and hardware store 
outlets, A. H. Jaeger, vice-president 
and sales director, informed Satrs 
MANAGEMENT this week. 

“We expect that the majority of our 
present dealer organization will also 
handle the electric line,” Mr. Jaeger 
said. ‘Advertising plans consist of a 
campaign in the Saturday Evening 
Post and women’s magazines on the 
electric models. The ice refrigerators 
will have a separate campaign in the 
Post and a list of small town and farm 
magazines. The total of both will be 
55,000,000 advertisements to appear 
this year. 

“There are now two and one-half 
million Leonard ice refrigerators in 
use. 


Motion Picture Will Aid 
Independent Grocer 

“Making Good in Homeville,” 2 
motion picture film produced for the 
National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, was scheduled for release this 
week to state associations affiliated 
with the national association. 

“Jimmy and Betty,” principal charac- 
ters of the radio advertising program 
for the national association, are also 
being used in the motion picture. 


Savings Deposits Climb 
Quarter of a Billion 


Savings deposits in banks and 
trust companies of continental 
United States increased more 
than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars in the year ending June 30, 
reaching the highest point ever 
recorded, the Savings Bank 
Division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, New York, 
announced this week. This 
contrasts with a loss of $195,- 
305,000 reported by the division 
for the similar period a year ago. 
Total savings are now nearly 
$28,485,.000,000. 

The total number of depositors 
reported is 52,769,175, a gain 
of 5,048 over last year. 
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All Year Club “‘Pulls’’; 
Californians Raising 
$400,000 for 1931 


A total of 96.6 per cent of every dol- 
lar subscribed was invested in national 
advertising and publicity by the All- 
Year Club of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, in the first ten months of this 
year, A. Frank, chairman of the 
finance committee, reported this week. 
Overhead, Mr. Frank said, was only 
3.4 per cent, ‘‘the lowest of any com- 
munity advertising campaign in the 
world. 

“The average overhead for community 
advertising, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is 12 per cent,” 
he explained. 

“The campaign was a potent factor in 
bringing 1,066,722 travelers here last 
year, who spent $418,526,392.” 
Californians, Inc., San Francisco, is 
now raising a fund of $400,000 for 
its 1931 national advertising campaign, 
under the direction of Walter H. Sul- 
livan, newly elected president. H. M. 
Adams is chairman of the advertising 
committee. 


United Cigars and A & P 
Split Profits for Poor 


Cooperating with local committees for 
the relief of unemployment, United 
Cigar Stores and affiliated Whelan 
Drug Stores are giving to charity 21, 
per cent of every dollar taken in on a 
certain day. In New York the day 
was Thursday, November 6; in other 
cities and towns throughout the coun- 
try, November 13. The plan is being 
advertised in newspaper space. 

As part of its contribution to United 
Charities of Chicago, the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company this 
week gave to that organization a quar- 
ter of a cent of the price received for 
every loaf of its Grandmother’s bread, 
now selling at seven cents a loaf. In 
full-page newspaper advertisements, 
A. & P. pointed out that the plan will 
not only aid the unemployed, but by 
encouraging the use of more bread 
will relieve the wheat surplus. 


Heads Endicott Sales 


J. F. Muffley, with the Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, Endicott, New York, for the 
last eighteen years, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager over the New York, St. 
Louis, Endicott and Empire Shoe Company 
branches, as well as the J. R. Burns Shoe 


Company and the En-Joie Health Shoe 
Ompany. 


Claude Neon Lights, Inc., has moved its 
New York City sales office to Thirty- 
Seventh Street and Forty-third Avenue, 
Long Island City. 


Jess H. WILson, former vice-president of 
the Kling-Gibson Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has joined Behel and Harvey, 
Inc., there, as vice-president and account 
executive. . . . W. D. CAMERON, for the 
last three years assistant manager of the 
Detroit office of the General Electric Com- 
pany, has been appointed manager, suc- 
ceeding the late J. H. Livsry. . . . H.G. 
McMENNAMIN, art director on the Liggett 
& Myers account with the Newell-Emmett 
Company, Inc., and more recently art 
director for Young & Rubicam, Inc., is now 
with Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., 
New York, in a similar position. . ; 
Warman and Hall, Inc., general and in- 
dustrial advertising agency, has just been 
formed, with offices in the Jackson Build. 
ing, Buffalo. WILLIAM CARLEY, 
formerly with the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company, is now on the Buffalo staff of 
Addison Vars, Inc., advertising agency. 
Small, Lowell & Seiffer and the 
Kleppner Company, Inc., have consolidated 
under the name of Small, Kleppner & 
Seiffer, Inc., New York, with Orro 
KLEPPNER, author of Advertising Pro- 
cedure, as president; ALBERT SEIFFER, vice- 
president and secretary, and MARVIN 
SMALL, treasurer. . . J. L. MARSHALL. 
lately advertising manager of the Buda 
Company, Harvey, Illinois, has joined Fred 
T. Bangs & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, as account executive. . . . Whittelsey 
& Gassaway, advertising agency, has been 
formed at San Francisco by S. G. WHITTEL- 
SEY and GORDON GAssAway to take over 
the interests of Hartley Everett Jackson 
agency there. . . . WALTER P. Burn, for 
the last few months with the home office, 
and formerly Pacific Coast manager, of the 
Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., has 
been made eastern manager. He will con- 
tinue to supervise Pacific Coast operations. 
. . ROBERT FOSTER Moore has resigned 
as public relations director of the National 
Chain Store Association to become asso- 
ciated with Pratt & Florea, Inc., New York 
agency specializing in window display and 
dealer helps. He edited Chain Store Prog- 
ress and was also responsible for organizing 
the research department of the association. 
Formerly Mr. Moore was with the depart- 
ment of business research and advertising 
practice of the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company. . . . NELVERN HAMILTON 
RoBERTS, for the last fifteen years president 
of the Hamilton Garment Company, is now 
a partner in the Kerr-McCarthy Advertising 
Service, Inc., New York, hereafter to be 
known as Kerr-McCarthy & Roberts, Inc. 
‘ LEE H. BrisTOL, vice-president of 
Bristol-Myers Company, and a vice-presi- 
dent of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, has been elected a director of J. G. 
White & Company, Inc., financial house. 
: Pacific Advertising Staff, with of- 
fices in San Francisco and Oakland, has 
been established with Ropert L. Smitu, 
who had been operating his own advertis- 
ing agency, in charge of the San Francisco 
office, and Eric F. Danby, formerly with 
Atlee F. Hunt Company, at Oakland. 
; Harry BeErcovicn, who had been 
advertising manager of the H. O. Harrison 
Company, San Francisco, Chrysler distribu- 
tors, has established his own advertising 
service at San Francisco. 
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THE NEW 
DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA 
wv 
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Prope of the 15th Century 
thought the world was flat. 
Columbus disproved this and 
found new markets. 


ANDvERrTISERS of the 20th Century 
think that because 683 trading 
centers control 85% of the 
nation’s business no other 
markets exist. PATHFINDER 
disproves this and finds a new 
market. 


THERE are 33,000,000 people 
in this new market. Jobbers, 
wholesalers, retailers and con- 
sumers have been surveyed. 


Here are some high spots of 
PATHFINDER’S §investigation*® 
in one of the 683 trading 
centers and its trading area 


(Chillicothe, Ohio). 


Firty-SEVEN of 70 stores report- 
ing in this trading center stated 
more than 30% of their business 
was from out-of-town. Twenty- 
five reported in excess of 40%. 


IN the 5 largest outlying towns 
in this area, twenty-three mer- 
chants stated they were losing 
“MUCH” business to the trad- 
ing center (Chillicothe) and 35 
reported “’SOME”’ loss. 


New buying habits of the small 
town people as a result of good 
roads and increased automobile 
ownership were evident every- 
where. 


Due to this changed method the 
manufacturer must necessarily 
advertise to these out-of-town 
people. 

EXTENSIVE as the circulations of 
the metropolitan magazines are 
they do not reach the small 
town residents. 


RECOGNIZE the fact that you must 
SELL THEM WHERE THEY LIVE, 
NOT WHERE THEY BUY! 

%THE NEW DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


The story of the Chillicothe survey 
available to interested executives. 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co. 

Washington, D. C. 
420 Lexington Avenue, - New York City 
307 No. Michigan Avenue, - Chicago, Ill. 
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Ernest H. Vogel 


Ernest Vogel to Direct 
Radiola Marketing 


Ernest H. Vogel, formerly advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the 
Radiola division of the RCA-Victor 
Company, has become sales and ad- 
vertising manager. 

Twelve of Mr. Vogel’s twenty years of 
merchandising experience have been 
spent in the musical instrument field. 
Before joining the Radiola division, 
he was in charge of advertising and 
merchandising for a chain of retail 
stores operated by the American Piano 
Company. 
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Western Firm to Sell 
Dehydrated Eggs 


American-made dehydrated eggs are 
to be put on the market, to sell to 
confectioners, ice cream factories and 
bakeries, at the wholesale price of 
seventy cents a pound of dehydrated 
yolk and eighty-five cents of dehydrat- 
ed albumen—thus meeting the com- 
petition of the Chinese product. 

George C. Contant, the inventor of 
the process, which dehydrates the egg 
in a vacuum by electric heat, is a 
blind man. The American Dehydrat- 
ed Egg Company, Ltd., a $500,000 
firm with its first plant just complet- 
ed at San Francisco, is headed by 
Charles McLain, president, and D. M. 


Eyre, secretary and treasurer. 


Heads Dow Chemical 


Willard H. Dow has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan, to 
succeed Dr. Herbert H. Dow, who died 
recently. Mr. Dow has been a member 
of the board for eight years, and more 
recently assistant general manager. 
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New General Grinder 
Concern Will Market 
Through Jobbers 


General Grinder Corporation has been 
organized at Milwaukee, with Van B. 
Hooper, president; Charles G. Crabb, 
vice-president in charge of sales, and 
Louis V. Shaw, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Hooper was formerly general 
sales manager for the Master Lock 
Company, and has served as president 
of both the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club and Sales Managers’ Association ; 
Mr. Crabb was sales promotion man- 
ager for the Master Lock Company. 
Mr. Shaw was previously general 
works manager for the Luther Grinder 
Manufacturing Company. 

The company will manufacture tool 
gtinders, power and electric grinders, 
bench vises and similar hardware 
products under a cooperative owner- 
ship plan, in which every “key” man 
in the organization will participate as 
a stockholder. Distribution, Mr. 
Hooper said, would be entirely 
through jobbers. ‘‘Our products will 
not be offered to any mail-order house, 
chain store, department store or re- 
tailer direct.” 


Ford Reduces Prices 
on British Models 


Henry Ford’s visit to England has 
been marked by a reduction of prices 
of Ford cars from 714 to 15 per cent. 
However, the British price remains 
about 100 per cent above the Amer- 
ican, and, with the exception of 
France, is the highest in Europe. 
Reductions came as a surprise, as the 
new giant factory being constructed at 
Dagenham, just outside London, will 
not be in production for a year. The 
Dagenham capacity will be 1,000 
units an eight-hour day—three-quar- 
ters for export abroad. On account 
of the British method of taxation by 
horsepower (£5 per horsepower per 
annum), Ford has been forced to add 
a 15 horsepower model in addition to 
the standard 24. In a recent inter- 
view in London, Mr. Ford said that 
the British system of taxation has 
compelled manufacturers to produce 
underpowered and inefficient cars. 

An investment company is being 
formed in Luxembourg to act as clear- 
ing house for all the European Ford 
companies. 


To “Sell” Britain Here 


The Travel Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland has established a New York 
office under T. Atherton Dixon at 295 
Madison Avenue. 
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Motors 
Detroit, to Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
there. Effective December 1, 1930. 


GRAHAM-PAIGE CORPORATION, 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, De. 
troit to Zimmer-Keller, Inc., there. 


BAKER Extract COMPANY, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Baker’s flavoring extracts, to 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., New 
York City. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, INC., New 
York City; and Puriry BAKERIES Cor. 
PORATION, Chicago, Taystee bread and 
Grennan cake, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
New York City. 


ARROL COMPANY, Chatham, New Jersey, 
Arrol shaving cream account to Howland, 
Oliphant & McIntyre, Inc., New York City. 


ILLINOIS GRASS COMPANY, Chicago, Creep- 
ing Bent natural grass in turf form for 
lawns, golf courses, flower shows, etc., to 
Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc., there. Trade 
magazines circulating in middlewest. 


PARK METALWARE COMPANY, INC., Or- 
chard Park, New York, automotive and 
electrical tools; and BuFFALO BoLr Com- 
PANY, Buffalo, to Addison Vars, Inc., 
there. Trade papers for the latter. 


WAYNE COMPANY, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
automotive service station equipment, to 
George J. Kirkgasser & Company, Chicago. 


TWELFTH NATIONAL FLOWER AND GAR- 
DEN SHOW, to be held by Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists, at Cincinnati, March 7-15, to 
the Keelor & Stites Company there. 


HOLLISTON MiILts, Norwood, Massachu- 
setts, to Badger and Browning, Inc, 
Boston. 


PEASE & ELLIMAN, INC., New York City, 
real estate agent and broker, to the Law- 
rence Fertig Company, Inc., there. 

SEECK & Kang, INc., New York City, 
Pertussin cough remedy, to J. Walter 
Thompson Company there. 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., New 
York City, publishers of Hotel Manage- 
ment, National Hotel Review, Hotel World, 
Restaurant Management and Institutional 
Jobber, to Harry Latz, Inc., there. Busi- 
ness magazines and direct mail. 


FRANK A. Hoppe, INc., Philadelphia, gua 
cleaning specialties, to E. A. Clarke Com- 
pany of that city. 


GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORPORATION, SAN 
Jose Paciric BurtpINc & LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, and Amr FERRIES, Lrp., San Fran- 
cisco, to Pacific Advertising Staff, of that 
city and Oakland. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS, 
San Francisco, to the Drury Company 
there. 
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He didnt think 


Catalog Covers cut any lee 
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until his Prospect froze up on him 


Maybe that’s why the bacon 
your salesmen bring home is 
lamentably lean. Are they tot- 
ing bound catalogs, necessarily 
out-of-date, full of prices and 
pictures that mean nothing? 
Perhaps that’s why prospects 
don’t warm to your product. 
Aren’t mental ice storms and 
verbal blizzards your reaction 
to salesmen who litter your 
desk with books that come un- 


der the head of rare editions, 


folders that look like the cat 


had cornered them first? 


Ever consider loose-leaf as the 
answer to the catalog question? 
Ever see one from Remington 
Rand? Baker Vawter-Kalama- 
z0o covers stand wear and tear, 


look well, open and close easily, 


| 


lie flat on the desk. Sheets are 
held tightly yet can be inter- 
changed in 10 seconds. Mate- 
rial inside can be always up-to- 
date, shown in a quick, neat 
way, leave an impression that 
you do business in a business- 
like way. 

Send for the book, “Catalogs 
that Sell”. No obligation. 


Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUFFALO. NEW YORK 


Style “H” Binder _ 
the Peer of Loose-Leaf 


Catalog Covers 
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“Two Billion Pages” 
of G. E. Advertising 
Planned for 1931 


Business conditions have not affected 
General Electric Company’s advertis- 
ing program; considerably more than 
2,000,000,000 pages will be taken in 
magazines, newspapers and_ business 
papers in 1931, F. R. Davis of the 
company’s publicity department, at 
Schenectady, told this magazine this 
week. 

About 970,000,000 of these pages, 
mostly in color, will run in magazines, 
Mr. Davis said. This represents a 
magazine appropriation of nearly 
$4,000,000. 

Newspapers alone will account for 
more than 1,000,000,000 pages. “The 
newspaper advertising will be through 
the trade outlets,’ he explained. 
“With an average cost of a newspaper 
page of six-tenths of a cent, 1,000,- 
000,000 insertions will require an ex- 
penditure of a little over $1,500,000.” 
Newspaper advertisements are pro- 
vided dealers in mat form for use over 
their own signatures. 

An underlying purpose of the program 
is to increase the sale of wiring. 


AN AGEMENT 


E. R. Squibb Introduces 
“Tube”? Book Matches 
Putting book match advertising 
“inside the covers,” E. R. Squibb 
& Sons have obtained exclusive 
rights for a new feature book 
match, developed by the Lion 
Match Company, for use on its 
dental cream and shaving cream 
next year, F. H. Keeler, sales 
manager, toilet products of the 
Squibb company, announced this 

week. 

Ten matches, each depicting the 
familiar Squibb shaving and 
dental cream tubes, appear in 
each book. 


Lower-Price Chevrolet 


Will Make Debut Soon 


Preparatory to a nationwide announce- 
ment of new low-priced models, the 
Chevrolet Motor Car Company has in- 
augurated a series of fifty meetings 
throughout the country for its 20,000 
dealers and associated bankers. 

The meetings this year are being held 
two months ahead of the usual sched- 
ule. The first, this week, was at 
Cleveland, November 3. 
The last will be at Wichita 
and Davenport Decem- 
ber 5. 

H. J. Klingler, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales 
manager, will attend sev- 
eral of them, while the 
next four ranking sales 
officials will have charge 
of separate groups—D. E. 
Ralston and M. D. Doug- 
las in the west; R. K. 
White and W. E. Holler 
in the east. The new cars 
will be the lowest in price 
in Chevrolet's history. 


Grain Journals Merge 


The American Elevator and 
Grain Trade has been merged 
with Grain Dealers’ Journal 
and Grain World—the con- 
solidated publications to be 
published semi-monthly at 
Chicago as the Grain and 
Feed Journals Consolidated, 
under the direction of Charles 
S. Clark, who founded the 
Grain Dealers’ Journal in 
Chicago in 1898. 


New Saunders Chain 


The Clarence Saunders Stores 
of Southern California, cap- 
italized at $1,300,000, has 
been organized by Clarence 
Saunders, chain store mag- 
nate. This is the second 


Grape-Nuts gets a new dress after thirty-two years. Saunders chain in that state. 
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Greyhound Bus Lines 
to Spend $400,000 
for Advertising 


Four hundred thousand dollars have 
been appropriated by Greyhound 
Lines, Cleveland, operating motor 
buses throughout the country, for ad- 
vertising during the next six months, 
J. B. Walker, manager of advertising 
and sales, informed SALES MANAGE- 
MENT this week. 

The largest part of the budget, $250,- 
000, Mr. Walker said, will be for 
newspapers. Magazines will receive 
$100,000 and ‘“‘literature’’ $50,000, 
“As a test, the campaign will feature 
larger newspaper advertisements,” he 
added. ‘This medium we have found 
most productive of immediate results. 
Magazines will be used to build upa 
background of prestige.’’ 

The company also plans the construc- 
tion of a number of new garages. 
Passenger traffic on eastern lines in- 
creased 20 per cent this year, Orville 
S. Ceasar, president, recently an- 
nounced. Western lines have also 
made a better showing. 


Advocate Architects’ 
National Campaign 


A national advertising campaign by 
architects was advocated at the recent 
convention of the California Associa- 
tion of Architects at Del Monte. L. 
J. Scherer of Hollywood, one of the 
speakers, stated that architects and 
builders throughout the nation al- 
ready spend $20,000,000 a year in 
advertising and promotion, and that 
a unified cooperative program, taking 
in also building material organizations, 
would tend to increase the effective- 
ness of individual promotion. 

Drury Company, San Francisco agency, 
is handling advertising for the Cali- 
fornia architects. 


Advertises Delivered Price 


In line with its slogan, “A new deal for 
today’s dollar,” the Nash Motors Company, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, has inaugurated the 
policy of advertising delivered price—the 
price which the motor car buyer must pay 
irrespective of the f. o. b. price. 


Agencies Affliate 


Robinson-Tiffany, Inc., and Churchill-Hall, 
Inc., New York advertising agencies, have 
effected a working affiliation whereby facil- 
ities of each agency are made available to 
clients of the other. 


Piano Drive on West Coast 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Boston, have 
begun a fall advertising campaign 1” 
Pacific Coast newspapers, through Hermon 
W. Stevens Agency, Boston. 
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HE new Cincinnati . . . the Cincin- 

nati with well paved streets and 
boulevards, the City Manager System of 
Government, and the reputation of being 
the best governed large city in the United 
States . . . the Cincinnati that is seeing 
$200,000,000 of- development in the 
down-town district . . . is the work of 
the progressive, civic-minded part of 
Cincinnati’s population. 
This part of Cincinnati reads The Cin- 
cinnati Post. 


When The Cincinnati Post started its 
campaign for a new deal in government, 
circulation figures began to soar. During 
the past seven and a half years they have 
increased 43 per cent. 


It is this progressive, prosperous part of 
the city that wants the new automobiles, 
the new radios, the new homes, the new 
products that American manufacturers 
make and sell. It is also that part of the 
city which has the means to turn those 
wants into realities. 


Reach this group in the Cincinnati Mar- 
ket most effectively with The Cincinnati 
Post, read by more than 62 per cent of 
Cincinnati’s families. 

Because of The Cincinnati Post’s lone- 
handed fight for clean government, cir- 
culation jumped 43 per cent in seven and 
one-half years. Here are typical homes 
it reaches. In four out of five of the 
homes pictured the Post is read daily. 


The Cineinnati Post 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 


CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVENUE, N.Y. C. 
SAN 


FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Advertising Rackets 


3 AO EMS St. 


(Continued from page 207) 


ther purchases and no assurance of 
our distribution in the stores, and 
when we turned down the offer the 
manager assured us that we were mak- 
ing a mistake because he could easily 
find one of our competitors who 
would accept the plan. 

“Still another experience was both 
costly and illuminating. A large chain 
conceived the plan of getting twelve 
non-competing manufacturers to co- 
operate with them in the publication 
of an advertising campaign. The cost 
to each manufacturer was $5,000 and 
the chain agreed to match our $60,000 
with the same amount. The campaign 
was to continue for eighteen weeks. 
The contract called for featuring our 
goods in both stores and windows 
during this time, and its provisions 
were fulfilled—technically. But we 
sold very few goods during the cam- 
paign, and the cost, balanced against 
the profit on sales, showed a heavy 
loss, and our business with the chain 
since the campaign has been consider- 
ably less than it was before. 


Competed with Chain’s Brand 


“There is not the slightest doubt 
that our share of the advertising was 
effective in attracting people to the 
stores. The window and counter dis- 
plays were good, and they interested 
people in the product. But every 
store also displayed on the counter 


the private brand of the chain at a. 


price which was considerably below 
our price. These goods were inferior 
to ours; but the price was attractive 
and all of the clerks had been in- 
structed to substitute them whenever 
ours were called for. 

“If unfair practices were the ex- 
ception they would deserve but pass- 
ing comment; but they are now the 
rule in the grocery industry, and they 
call for drastic action. If any group 
of stores or other retail organization 
is able to eliminate sales expense for 
the manufacturer, it is deserving of 
consideration, but I do not know of 
more than two or three operated on 
a basis of sound economic principle. 
As it is, literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are being taken from 
advertising appropriations to give 
large buyers inside prices, to buy un- 
certain distribution, to furnish protec- 
tion that does not protect established 
business, and to enrich the advertising 
racketeers. 

“The truth is that a large part of 
the money goes to line the pockets of 
promoters and organizers and for 


many purposes other than those in- 
tended. I do not know of a single 
recent instance of the money being 
devoted to the purpose and with the 
spirit expected by the donors. I 
know of one case where a cooperative 
organization made a generous dona- 
tion for its stores to a community 
chest out of funds supplied by manu- 
facturers for advertising. 

“Another costly reaction is the 
misunderstandings and strife the ad- 
vertising rackets create between the 
advertising and sales departments of 
our own and many other companies. 
It may be a cost of only a dollar a 
store to land an order from a chain 
or a division of a chain, or some co- 
Operative buying group. All that 
stands between the salesman and a 
large order or a desirable account, ap- 
parently, is a donation or an allowance 
for advertising. The sales depart- 
ment, as well as every salesman, must 
make its quotas. The company is 
going to spend a lot of money for 
advertising, anyway, so why not spend 
it in the way the buyers want—the 
way that gets the business? 

“That's how the sales organizations 
reason, and it’s difficult to convince 
them of the danger ahead. They can- 
not understand, it seems, that every 
dollar donated to the racketeers means 
a dollar less to be spent for legitimate 
advertising, and that a continuation 
of the rackets will eventually mean 
that we shall have nothing to spend 
for national and local advertising and 
sound merchandising. 


Must Kill Racketeering 


“There is no doubt that the adver- 
tising rackets in the grocery industry 


are getting beyond control. A con- 
tinuation will mean that we shall soon 
be swamped, for the evils of the sys- 
tem and its danger to advertising 
cannot, in my opinion, be overestimat- 
ed. It is time for manufacturers to 
get together, and they have every right 
to do so, to kill this system of 
racketeering before it injures their 
business beyond repair.” 

The general sales manager men- 
tioned, when interviewed, had several 
plans just received from racketeers on 
his desk. He referred to one of them 
—a letter with a contract form from 
a wholesale grocer who claimed to 
have organized 200 stores to merchan- 
dise the goods he distributed. The 
printed contract required the payment 
of $10 a week for fifty-two weeks by 
the manufacturer for an offered serv- 


ice which included the featuring of 
the goods in the stores and adverts. 
ing during one week every three 
months. 

“We have recently received a great 
many similar proposals,” the sales 
manager said; “but we have accepted 
none. Ours is one of the few large 
companies in the industry that now 
stand pat on a policy of managing 
and publishing their own advertising, 
However, although our volume for the 
first six months of this year showed 
an increase over the same period of 
last year, it cost us more to sell our 
goods, and I am sure the increase in 
expense is largely due to the adver. 
tising rackets. These rackets are doing 
a vast amount of harm to all factors 
of distribution, and I cannot see where 
any of them are doing the slightest 
good. . 


Analyzing the Contract 


“Practically all of the proposals are 
based on fallacies. Casually reading 
this contract from a jobber, you would 
assume that it assured the cooperation 
of 200 retail grocery stores; but if you 
will read it thoughtfully you will 
realize that it guarantees little or 
nothing of value to the manufacturer. 
For $520, paid to the jobber, he 
agrees to send to the stores, four times 
a year, window posters calling atten- 
tion to our goods, and to devote a 
small amount of advertising to our 
products. That is all he guarantees 
for our money, and the service leaves 
an enormous profit to the jobber. He 
also agrees to instruct each one of 
the retailers to feature our products; 
but unless he is a rare exception, his 
instruction will be ignored by all but 
a few of the stores. 

“It is probable that most of the 
stores on his list already carry our 
line and this jobber cannot give us 
anything in the way of improved dis- 
tribution. His proposal, if accepted, 
would encourage him to cut the price 
on our goods in order to take a few 
accounts away from his competitors. 
The chances are our donation to the 
cause of the jobber would result in 
no end of trouble to us, with added 
expense and increased sales resistance. 

‘Although I have investigated many 
of these rackets, and their variety 1 
amazing, I have not found a single 
organization of independent retailers, 
even among the most successful vol- 
untary chains, that completely controls 
the buying of its members. The head: 
quarters office can ‘instruct’ members 
to do anything; but we have found 
that the retailers who follow the 1 
struction are few and far between, 
especially in the case of 4 jobber s 
merchandising organization. 
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“All intelligent wholesalers and re- 
tailers in the grocery field know that 
the innumerable advertising rackets 
are unsound and, for that reason, more 
ot less temporary. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, many of the members of the 
chain and independent forms of dis- 
tribution are getting theirs while the 
getting is good, and the cost to the 
manufacturer is reaching alarming 

roportions. 

“The entire system is unfair and 
uneconomic. Many manufacturers 
support the rackets because they feel 
they are forced to do so by their com- 
petitors, and if this attitude prevails 
it will cause a continuation of the 
demoralization and loss with the 
eventual increase in the cost of a great 
many grocery products and a marked 
decrease in the volume of national 
advertising 

“The only remedy I can see is to 
get back to first principles. The ad- 
vertising fackets have proved that the 
only practicable policy is for the 
manufacturer to manage his own ad- 
vertising and cultivate the public de- 
mand for the retailer. No permanent 
good can possibly result from buying 
orders with advertising concessions of 
any kind. I confidently expect that 
the reputable manufacturers of the in- 
dustry will soon take the proper steps 
to eliminate the advertising rackets 
from the grocery field. There is no 
other way that I know of to prevent 
higher costs and a further demoraliza- 
tion of our distribution.” 


Direct Mail that Talks 
Turkey to Farmers 
(Continued from page 220) 


On opening the folder, the selling 
man first finds a pertinent message at 
the top. The one for July, for ex- 
ample, read: “If you are finding 
orders hard to get, now is a good time 
to learn more about the merits of in- 
door contact service. If consistently 
used it will make the way easier for 
you to approach your prospects. Re- 
member, this service has been designed 
to open doors—doors which you have 
found hard to open in the past. 

Make up a list now of your ten 
best Delco-Light prospects and your 
ten best D-L water system prospects 
and send them in on the attached 
form. The factory supplies the sixty 
Pieces of literature and the sixty 
stamps, as well as all the necessary 
clerical help to handle the mailing. 
All this costs you only $2 a month. 

Prospects properly _ circularized 
now will mean orders later.” 

Below this are spaces for listing 
names and addresses of the ten best 
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Small Towns Are Building 
MODERN HOMES Today 
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Co or going fast, are the 

architectural oddities of yes- 
terday in the small towns of 
America. The new small town 
homes are, modern in every re- 
spect, and would be welcome ad- 
ditions to the smartest suburb of 


any great city. 


This is just one indication of the 
wave of progress that in recent 
years has swept small town fami- 
lies into the front ranks of buyers 
of trade-marked merchandise. 
Today, the small town housewife 
is well informed on matters 
affecting her home and her fam- 
ily. She is thoroughly “brand- 
conscious” and welcomes news of 
worthwhile products. 


Your advertising in Grit will di- 
rect buying habits to your mer- 
chandise more than 
415,000 representative families in 
14,000 small towns, because Grit 
is read in these homes every 
week. Send for a copy of the 
“Marketing Survey of 29 Small 


Towns.” 


among 
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Read Every Week by Over 415,000 Families 


in 14,000 Small Towns 


Williamsport, Pa. 
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Delco-Light prospects and ten best 
D-L water system prospects. 

The bottom edge of the folder is 
turned in and gummed. When the 
selling man has filled in names and 
addresses of his prospects, he merely 
refolds the pieces the opposite way 
from that in which it came, sticks the 
gummed flap, and it is already ad- 
dressed to the factory. 

The name of the month in which 
the prospects are to be circularized is 
also printed on the company-address 
side of the folder, making the pieces 
easy to sort and providing a record of 
mailing dates. The selling man’s re- 
turn address in the corner is another 
convenience, as it is unnecessary to 
open the folder to learn whose list it 
is when checking. 

After the second of the three mail- 
ings has been sent out, the factory 
notifies the selling men to this effect 
with a post card which reads: “The 
second folder in the Delco-Light in- 
door contact service is now being 
mailed to prospects in your territory 
on list you sent us. 

“The third mailing will follow a 
weck later. Please arrange your work- 
ing schedule so that all of these pros- 
pects may be called on soon after the 
mailing has been completed, while the 
impressions made by this indoor con- 
tact service are still fresh 1m their 
minds,” 


Talks Farmer’s Language 


All pieces being used at present are 
self-mailer folders, handsomely and 
profusely illustrated in colors. Action 
is emphasized throughout, both in the 
illustrations and in the copy, and both 
illustrations and copy are most realistic 
and framed in the farmet’s own lan- 
guage. 

By this is not meant that colloquial 
terms are used, but rather that the 
illustrations are typical, true-to-life 
farm home scenes and activities, and 
the copy employs examples and dis- 
cusses duties and problems with which 
the farmer is concerned every day. 
There is no affectation about either the 
cuts or the copy. The persons in the 
illustrations are dressed in overalls and 
kitchen aprons or other work clothes 
because they are busily engaged at 
their several tasks or else a family is 
gathered together in the living room 
in the evening. 

Convenience, labor-saving, — senti- 
ment, pride and profit are the key- 
notes of the copy. 

The farmer naturally places a lower 
valuation on his produce than on 
money, hence costs are frequently stat- 
ed in terms of produce. Thus one 
mailing piece in emphasizing the low 
operating cost of a Delco-Light plant 
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points out that this amounts only to 
the value of three eggs a day, or a cup 
of cream, or six handfuls of wheat, or 
a pound of cotton, or ten apples, de- 
voting a sketch and a paragraph of 
copy to each example and concluding 
with: “And even this small expense is 
eliminated because Delco-Light pays its 
way with the actual day-to-day savings 
and earnings it effects.. When you 
consider how much Delco-Light gives 
and how little it takes, is there any 
reason for not having it now?’ 

The subject of light is one which 
lends itself readily to comparison and 
contrast and this is strikingly em- 
ployed in many ways, particularly in 
one mailing piece which contrasts 
the relative degrees of safety, profit, 
convenience and comfort of electric 
light with that of oil lanterns and 
lamps by means of an ingenious over- 
lapping of illustrations. 

Mr. Ballard attaches considerable 
importance to the realism and high 
quality of this sales literature. 


A 
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“We want the prospect to feel that 
the persons, animals and scenes de. 
picted in these mailing pieces might 
have been photographed on his own 
farm, they are so true to life,” he said, 
“We try to make the quality of the 
literature compare favorably with that 
of mailing pieces sent to medium and 
better class urban prospects by adver- 
tisers in other lines. The copy is in- 
tended to be straightforward and to 
the point. We don’t offer the pros. 
pect something for nothing; we offer 
him a product of highest quality at a 
fair price and on easy terms. 

“Many advertisers are still circular. 
izing the farmer with lurid, red and 
black circulars on newspaper stock and 
trying to make him believe they'll give 
him something for nothing. They 
apparently think the farmer is what 
they interpret the term ‘hayseed’ to 
mean. We know he isn’t—and that 
is probably the chief reason we have 
been so successful with direct-mail ad- 
vertising to farmers.” 


Why the Smokestack Market 
Offers Opportunities Now 


/ 
(Continued from page 208) 


some departments these last few 
months; plant is in shape for top 
production; maintenance and upkeep 
going right ahead as usual. 

Plant new; maintenance on sched- 
ule; staff on full time; tool design 
department working overtime; engi- 
neering department working full blast 
on better production methods and 
manufacturing economies. 

Revamped entire production line- 
up; added equipment; overhauling 
and reconditioning. 

Doing unusual amount of repair 
and overhauling; production 50 per 
cent, but keeping as close to full force 
as possible, using men for general 
overhauling. Have interdepartment 
competitive program in recondition- 
ing, painting, flooring, etc.; rearrang- 
ing production layout. 

Maintenance and upkeep normal— 
on schedule basis; no special recondi- 
tioning in process. 

Building new plant; maintenance 
on schedule; laying out new plant for 
greater production efficiency and will 
need new equipment. 

Tool room working overtime; main- 
tenance staff overtime. 

Rearranging production layout; 
more repairing of floors, walls, more 
painting than normally done; buying 
considerable new equipment for re- 
placement. 

Some rearranging of production 


line-up; tools and equipment ready 
ahead of schedule of expansion; plant 
maintenance definitely scheduled— 
painting, repairing going ahead as 
normal; 6,000 more employes at Chi- 
cago and 12,000 more at all works 
right now than in January, 1928. 

Maintenance staff and tools de- 
partment on full-time basis; some 
Overtime repairing and overhauling 
equipment; no more than average in 
repairing buildings. 

Putting in new power plant equip- 
ment, because of opportunity afforded 
by short schedule; have regular main- 
tenance staff. 

For last year have been revamping 
entire production methods, installing 
new equipment, modernizing old. 
Maintenance organized, department 
going full time. 

Installing equipment in new plant 
getting ready for production on new 
line; expanding plating department 
and overhauling old equipment; up- 
keep thoroughly organized, mainte- 
nance going ahead as usual. 

More overhauling and general re- 
conditioning equipment and plant last 
six months than ever before; winding 
up purchasing new equipment for top- 
speed, production; definite mainte- 
nance program insures upkeep, work- 
ing as scheduled. 

Engineering and research depatt: 
ments working full force, rearranging 
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production methods and equipment, 
developing better process for parts 
manufacture; maintenance staff doing 
more repair and overhauling work 
than normal because part of plant idle. 

Plan general overhauling jobs soon 
as peak-load subsides. 

Going right ahead with construction 
and purchase of new equipment for 
new plant; improving production ar- 
rangement of other plant, maintenance 
staff full time. 

Doing repair work neglected be- 
cause of heavy production; new creo- 
soted floors in warehouse, making re- 
pairs on building; regular maintenance 
work carried on as scheduled. 

Busy season at hand ; comprehensive 
maintenance schedule, carrying on as 
usual. 

Annual “repair week’ completed ; 
no more than usual overhauling or 
equipment replacement. 

Maintenance staff so busy in getting 
equipment in shape for better produc- 
tion that simple repair work on build- 
ings being sidetracked. 

Maintenance and engineering staff 
fully occupied with expansion work; 
buying additional and _ replacement 
equipment; maintenance staff too busy 
to do work not needed immediately. 


Buying New Equipment 


Full maintenance force working as 
usual, catching up gradually; plans 
under way for replacement and addi- 
tion of new equipment, will order 
when production demands increase. 

Maintenance schedule 20 per cent 
greater than last year; buying new 
equipment for two production depart- 
ments, 

Keeping maintenance right up to 
schedule; plant managers have full 
authority to expend money on recon- 
ditioning and are going ahead with 
needed improvements; no plans for 
New equipment because over-equipped. 

Doing more maintenance than plan- 
ned for 1930; planning rearrange- 
ment of production on account of 
merger, going ahead irrespective of 
general business conditions. 

Plant shutdown, maintenance staff 
working full time; replacing concrete 
floors, painting, putting in new boiler 
foom equipment. 

Doing tremendous amount of over- 
hauling and reconditioning furnaces 
and mills; building additions to mills, 
this expansion program one of largest 
undertaken in many years. 

Unusually large expansion program 
being finished up; buying equipment 
in spite of general business conditions. 

Production off—maintenance staff 
cut in ratio to plant activity. 

More maintenance work now than 
last year: planning changes that neces- 
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sitate new machines, going ahead with 
specifications and arrangement. 

Production decreasing account nar- 
rowing market; maintenance has been 
cut to bone, purchasing reduced abso- 
lute necessities; no plans for new 
equipment. 

Have not cut into maintenance ex- 
penditures; working on plans for ex- 
pansion. 

Plans for new plant; equipment 
specifications being written now. 

Maintenance not allowed to get be- 
hind schedule; plant kept one step 
ahead production demands; planning 
added equipment increased load ex- 
pected next year; will buy any equip- 
ment that will pay for investment, just 
as always. 

Upkeep scheduled, going ahead, 
very slight reduction against budget, 
which is unusually high. 

Maintenance staff larger than last 
year, budget higher. 

Industries of the Chicago area seem 
to represent industry as a whole fairly 
well. Apparently the conditions found 
represent conditions as a whole, so far 
as we are justified in basing conclu- 
sions upon findings in the larger 
plants. The survey was finished about 
the first of August; it is reasonable to 
conclude that the plants reporting have 
progressed rapidly with their set pro- 
grams, but also that other plants have 
adopted the ‘‘get-ready” policy since 
then. 


Armco Establishes | 


Railroad Sales Unit 


American Rolling Mill Company has 
established a railroad division to com- 
bine the handling of wrought steel 
wheels, iron and steel sheets and other 
products for railroad purposes. Head- 
quarters will be at the company’s gen- 
eral offices at Middletown, Ohio. 
Logan T. Johnston, recently assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of com- 
mercial activities of the forged steel 
wheel division, is manager of the new 
division and H. M. Arrick, assistant 
manager. 


Name Marsh District Heads 


James P. Marsh & Company, manufacturer 
of industrial instruments and heating sys- 
tems, Chicago, has appointed the following 
district sales managers: In the eastern 
district, A. S. Bain, heating division, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., and R. 
S. Gaisford, industrial instruments and 
staples sales, at New York City; central 
district, Tom Kenney, Chicago; western, 
Paul W. Beggs, Chicago. 


Martin Manufacturing Company, Newton, 
Massachusetts, are extending their adver- 
tising of curtain products to include mag- 
azines this fall, as well as trade paper 
advertising, which they have carried on 
for thirty-six years. 
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EVERY KIND 
OF A CASE 


for 


EVERY KIND 


of a 


Portable Product 


Berg-Winship 
Cases for 
Barr-Morse 
Typewriters 


Berg-Winship Cases 
for Monroe 
Calculator 


Berg-Winship Cases 
designed for Standard 
Sewhandy Sewing Machines 


Cases by the 100,000 or the piece. 
Cases that give protection, portabil- 
ity, style to your product. Cases that 
fit present-day travel requirements — 
that make the product look more 
than the price! 


Berg-Winship designs the case and 
aids the manufacturer to whom 
this is a new problem; Berg-Winship 
builds to specifications to fit every 
need—even a price limitation! Berg- 
Winship cases help sell the product 
that’s carried by haad. 


Portable typewriters, health motors, 
sewing machines, electrical instru- 
ments, cosmetics, shoes, china, wall 
paper—there isn’t an item that’s 
portably-packed that can’t be im- 
proved upon and simplified by Berg- 
Winship cases. 


Send a sample of your product 
or present case and let us sub- 
mit ideas and prices. 


BERG-WINSH|P 


INCORPORATED 


AUTO-TRUNKS « LUGGAGE 
UTICA, N.Y. 


Makers of the 
famous FABER Super Trunks and Cases 


ND OF A POOR DEBATE: Bad times played 
Ts: sorry part in the late elections. Democrat taunted 

Republican for having failed to avert them or to 
ameliorate their severity, finding barbs for shafts of this 
kind in old platforms and stump declarations imputing to 
the Republican party a long paternal association with full 
dinner pails and big bank balances. Republican speakers re- 
torted by blaming Democrats for trying to make capital out 
of a situation fraught with human suffering. There 
was little merit in the discussion. No plan of action was 
involved. On both sides business leaders were busy doing 
what they could to help the jobless and restore confidence. 
No set of men or set of circumstances could be indicted for 
a retrogression that has been felt in every part of the earth. 
Certainly nothing could be proved as to the origin of a 
sudden loss of equilibrium from which the whole world 
is still suffering. But, as Calvin Coolidge dryly 
remarks, political issues are quickly forgotten after election. 
We can be thankful at all events that the futile recrimina- 
tions are at an end. Probably we shall be better off for 
welcome silence on the subject. 


~~) >) 


difference between the optimism of a year ago and 

the confidence of today. Then encouraging state- 
ments were obviously based on sentiment, a sentiment 
springing from incorrigible hopefulness encouraged in part 
by fortune in its most bounteous mood, in part by the 
delusion that nothing is really bad that is not acknowledged 
to be bad. Now men of the faith that stands on long 
experience are reminding us that the ravages of the storm 
should not be mistaken for omens of fresh disaster, that in 
the ordinary course of events change to better conditions 
cannot be far distant. Mr. Taylor, chairman of United 
States Steel, for instance, remained silent when steel pro- 
duction was still relatively high this year. His solidest 
words of cheer were withheld until the big corporation's 
output was scarcely half full capacity and the third quarter 
earning statement showed that earnings had fallen to a 
relatively low ebb. He pretended no powers of divination. 
Enough for him to observe that a nation of such active 
people as ours cannot long continue with no more iron and 
steel than they are now using. Common sense of 
this kind is better than elaborate analyses undertaken to 
prove or to disprove some one’s theory. It is of a piece 
with sensible outgivings by leaders in the automobile in- 
dustry. Instead of being dismayed by the poor earning 


O PTIMISM OF TWO KINDS: There is a marked 
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statements now coming out, they are looking forward with 
assurance. They also profess no second sight. They can- 
not point to specific signs of immediate betterment. They 
admit they have been hard hit. But they rely on the sub- 
stantial fact that replacements already in sight give promise 
of good demand and large sales in the no distant future, 
They rode out the storm with no misgivings because they 
were prepared to withstand a long battering of tempestuous 
seas. They find themselves in good order to make the 
most of the prosperous winds that come in the wake of 
every such disturbance. 


~ ) 
BR ween BUYING ABUSES: There has 


never been any doubt that railroad companies are 

in the habit of buying supplies from concerns 
which are good shippers on their lines. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that evidence concerning this practice which 
has been taken recently by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should confirm the general belief. Railroad of- 
ficials have been telling the commission that ‘reciprocal 
buying,” as it is called, is the rule. Some of them have 
sought to invest it with sinister qualities, as in the case 
of the Chicago & North Western, which was said to have 
been subjected to a boycott by a lumber company that 
failed to obtain orders for its products and proceeded to 
give to the rule a reverse application. In the main, how- 
ever, railroad men seemed to think it only natural that 
favors should be swapped. F. W. Sargent, president of 
the North Western, went so far as to declare that he saw 
nothing unethical in such course of action, provided of 
course that price and quality were not injuriously affected 
by the relationship. What view the commission 
will take remains to be seen. Its powers are far-reaching. 
It may prescribe rules which will compel strictly competi: 
tive buying, regardless of mutual interest. But there is 
little reason to believe that any law, however construed, 
will change natural habit. In all relations of life, com 
mercial or purely personal, men are likely to give the bene: 
fit of any doubt to those who help them or are in a post 
tion to do so. Public carriers have a particular obligation 
to conduct their business in such a way as to avoid suspicion 
of favoritism which may affect costs of operation. They 
cannot with impunity do anything that may disturb the 
rate structure. The best hope of checking reciprocal buying 
is through the inevitable consequences of any buying that 
departs from sound business principles. Poor buying 
whatever its motive, is one of the sure routes to disaster. 
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The Greatest Coverage in the 
Greatest Number of Financially 
Able Homes in Detroit Is Possible 
Only Through The Detroit News 


Typical financially worthwhile districts in Detroit where 
The News reaches better than 80 per cent of all homes. 


Selling the great Detroit market is a 
simple problem when analyzed in 
terms of home coverage. The Detroit 
News reaches more of the homes with 
purchasing power than any other 
Detroit newspaper, besides reaching 
more of the total population than any 
other Detroit newspaper. Use of The 
News weekdays and Sundays enables 


you to obtain 80 per cent coverage 
in Detroit. The News, because of 
its singularly thorough coverage and 
resultant advertising effectiveness, 
can do the advertising job alone and 
is exclusively used by more and more 
advertisers who wish to employ con- 
centrated and dominating campaigns 
to sell America’s fourth market. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


I. A. Klein, Inc., New York 


J. E. Lutz, Chicago 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 


AMERICAN 
Tags & Labels 


WILL SELL 
More Goods For You 


re\ And Keep 


Them Sold 


a 


Advertising Tags 
YY = 


identification Tags 


ane 


Shipping Tags 


Guarantee Tags 


Instruction Tags 
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Today’s Conditions Demand 
Intensive Selling 


American Tags and Labels are effec- 
tive sales aids and can be put to 
work for you at very small cost. 


Bright, cheerful Advertising and 
Identification Tags attract atten- 
lion, identify the merchandise, and 
turn shoppers into buyers. Guar- 
antee and Instruction Tags clinch 
sales and assure user satisfaction. 
Sturdy Shipping Tags stay on the 
job to insure safe delivery. 

The American Tag Handbook illus- 
trates and describes many profit- 
able uses for Tags and Labels. 
Write for FREE copy. 


e 
American Tag 
Company 
6136 
S. State St. 
CHICAGO 
ILL. 


116 Sussex 
Avenue 


‘CG NEWARK 
N. J. 


SL ERATE EN OG 
Trade Mark 


MAWAGERBMENT 
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Does It Pay to Extend the Glad 
Hand to Visitors at the Factory? 


(Continued from page 224) 


Colored passes in the shape of coat 
buttons are used for the visitors. Dif- 
ferent colors are used to denote the 
different classes of visitors, such as 
customers, sight-seers, venders’ repre- 
sentatives, and visiting employes. The 
only entrance qualification for any vis- 
itor is his interest. 

Original methods are also followed 
by the Studebaker Corporation in its 
plant at South Bend, Indiana. People 
coming into South Bend are met, even 
on the outskirts of the city, by posters 
offering them the hospitality of this 
company. This is actually reaching 
out for visitors. 

They gather in the general offices, 
and are afforded first an opportunity to 
study the museum of transportation. 
Here are displayed various vehicles, 
from the covered wagons of three- 
quarters of a century ago on through 
to the stock car which has traveled 
30,000 miles in less than 27,000 min- 
utes. Carriages used by Lincoln and 
Grant are included in the exhibits. 


Frank about Business 


After this ingenious and instructive 
first step, the visitors are taken in a 
bus to the logical starting-place for a 
factory tour—the foundry. Here they 
may watch every stage in the making 
of automobile parts. Progressing to 
the machine shops, they see 1,200 
men, each at his individual task, test- 
ing and checking down to half a thou- 
sandth of an inch. They are freely 
told that in this single battery of 129 
gear cutting machines more than 
$1,000,000 are invested. They are 
escorted through the assembly de- 
partment. Nothing is hidden and no 
information is refused them. They 
are told that this company began in 
1852 with a capital of $68, and that 
today it employs 21,000 men and 
women. Apparently, frankness and 
Openness are paying sales policies. 

Shifting to another industry, the 
Eastman Kodak Company strongly en- 
dorses the habit of ‘‘showing the pub- 
lic around.” Many tourists stop off, 
in passing through Rochester, to see 
the plant in Kodak Park. They are 
accompanied by uniformed guides, 
who make regular rounds on a trip 
which occupies more than an hour. 
Half a dozen times during that hour 
the guides telephone their location to 
the central information desk, so that 
visitors who have arrived since the 
tour started may meet them without 
waiting for the next trip. 


This trip covers all the various steps 
in film and camera making. What 
visitors cannot see, because of the 
necessity for avoiding any possible 
raising of dust in certain rooms where 
films are made, is explained by the 
guides. 

“Our reasons for wanting to encour- 
age visitors is twofold,’’ states this 
company. “First, the good will en. 
gendered by hospitality, and second, 
the desirability of letting interested 
persons learn more about the com. 
pany’s work.” 

As they leave, they are presented 
with a booklet covering the whole sub- 
ject in surprising detail. After this 
experience, the visitors know that sil- 
ver and cotton and alcohol, among 
other things, go into the making of 
film—and they know how much of 
each is used. They discover that this 
company uses more silver than any 
other single concern except the United 
States mint! 

Sixty-thousand persons are made 
welcome annually in the Pittsburgh 
plant of the H. J. Heinz Company. 
They are received by a hostess who 
organizes them in groups and turns 
them over to a uniformed escort. The 
escort conducts them through the fac- 
tories and kitchens, letting them see 
whatever their eyes choose to rest 
upon. They are even permitted to 
count up the famous fifty-seven vati- 
ties and make sure that there are no 
less—and that there may be more. 


Lecture and Samples 


After the trip they are ushered into 
an auditorium where they may listen 
to a lecture in a complete home eco- 
nomics department. Sometimes the 
company varies the program by giving 
lectures on the business instead of on 
home economics. Finally, the visitors 
are taken to a restaurant where samples 
of the company’s products may be 
tested on the spot. 

“We believe,’ states this concern, 
“that this is an excellent form of ad- 
vertising.”’ 

In still another type of business, 
where secrecy has been commonly fe- 
garded as an essential policy, we fin 
visitors welcomed in the New York 
plant of Pinaud, Inc. This ancient 
house has erected in the American 
metropolis a unique factory, topped 
by a glass house, the first to be built 
in this country. Visitors are shown 
through the entire plant, beginning 
with the incoming drums of elements 
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used in the making of perfumes and 
cosmetics, proceeding through the 
spotlessly clean mixing floors, and on Things 
through the departments where the 

finished products are packed in unique 


containers. are 
Thus we witness how the progres- 


steps sive firms in their different industries h : 
Vhat welcome inspection. They could not appening 
the follow this policy unless both their 

sible products and their methods were be- in 
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com # on New Products 


ented (Continued from page 225) 


can be carried out at an expenditure 


this of relatively little money, considering 

: = the cost of a mistake early in the life 
of a product. When the article is 

g of “tight” its dress correct, its price The Post-Sta nda r d 

h of popular, and a potential market Y yj! G , 

: this known, the risk is much less. 7 Qains 
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made Pen Company when it started the pres- d 

burgh ent colored and oversized pen fashion. readers 

yi In this case, consumer reactions were 
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months’ period ending October 1, 1930 
their actual salability. Other key cities tia 


2 fac: were added to the list until it seemed 
. os safe to attempt national sales promo- 
| rp tion efforts. The Westinghouse Elec- 
. 5. tric & Manufacturing Company sold a 
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wd electric irons in Rochester and looked . — 
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In all cases, whether the article is 
ee ‘xpensive and durable or low-priced 
of a and short-lived, the principles are the 
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IN 
NEXT WEEK’S 
ISSUE 


The details that make 
perfection 


es 


jb selling value of store hangers, 
window displays, and similar forms 
of collateral advertising is sometimes 
absolutely dependent on the perfection 
of the color work. 

In our insert in next week’s issue of 
this magazine, featuring a window dis- 
play recently prepared for the manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia Cream Cheese, 
notice how the resources of Color Print- 
ing Headquarters have measured up 
to this responsibility. 

Our representative can guarantee 
equal perfection in your color adver- 
tising. Let him show you samples of 
our recent work. If necessary he can be 
in your office tomorrow morning. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH CO. 


Cincinnati Baltimore Brooklyn 


Service offices in 16 cities 


“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION’’ 


ee 


Mong, | 


in Every Detail 


THE finer character 
of THE Drake ac- 
commodations, 
foods and service is 
reflected in the con- 
tinued patronage of 
seasoned travelers ... 
and in the extra 
comfort the guest 
enjoys. Rates begin 
at $5.00 per day. 
Permanent Suites at 
Special Discounts. 


THE 


Fortis enteeso 


HOTEL. CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 


Dealer Stock Ownership Plan 
Cuts Dealer Turnover 


(Continued from page 205) 


that the plan is developing as we ex- 
pected. Without exception, every par- 
ticipating dealer who increased his 
sales last year subscribed his limit in 
the new fund, and this is particularly 
gratifying in view of the more than 
100 per cent increase in the value of 
the stock. 

The plan has cost us a good many 
thousands of dollars; but we are sure 
that the returns will make our invest- 
ment profitable for many years. Al- 
ready we have assisted a large number 
of our dealers to make their financial 
position more secure. This means a 
considerable increase in the financial 
strength of our dealer organization at 
the end of three years, for we now 
estimate that for every dollar a dealer 
pays in for stock during the full period 
he will receive at least $6 in stock 
value and earnings. 

Our dealer turnover has established 
the lowest record in our history. I 
think we have procured better results 
from our advertising and promotional 
work than in any previous year. We 
have established a more permanent 
channel for our distribution and, in 
consequence, a market that is more 
dependable for our products. 


Worth-while Investment 


Many of those who have heard of 
our plan have expressed some doubt 
as to the practicability of our paying 
half the cost of our dealers’ stock. 
However, we feel that the cost is a 
worth-while investment in_ stability, 
and if the plan holds our dealers in 
line, as it promises to do, we will 
reap a handsome return. The fact is 
that our share of the cost of a dealer’s 
stock represents but a small part of 
the cost of losing a good dealer and 
signing up and educating another to 
take his place. Therefore, if our 
dealers remain with us, we shall save 
money on our dealer turnover, and in 
a very few years this saving will repay 
us for all we have paid out for dealers’ 
stock. 

Furthermore, we have reason to an- 
ticipate that the majority of our dealers 
will become much more proficient un- 
der the plan and take more interest in 
building up both their own and the 
company’s business. Most of those 
who are cooperating in the plan have 
shown marked improvement, and I 
think they are beginning to feel some 
responsibility for the company’s future. 

As I have written, the stock plan 


is one of several factors designed to 
induce our dealers to set up real busi- 
ness organizations. We never have at. 
tempted merely to sell our merchandise 
in the hope that our dealers would te- 
sell it and then buy more. The nature 
of our business and our policy of de. 
velopment demand an effective, de. 
pendable selling organization, and we 
feel that our stock plan has become 
our most important factor in building 
the kind of dealer organization we 
should have. 

We have already found that a more 
dependable distributing organization 
allows us to forecast our demand and 
volume more accurately and that it as- 
sures us of a more stable output. Early 
in the summer conditions were not 
so promising for us, and it was appar- 
ent that we should cut expenses 
wherever possible. 


Has Kept Production Up 


We considered several alternatives, 
then we made a forecast of our busi- 
ness for the year. According to our 
estimates, made with due allowance 
for the indicated results of the stock 
plan, we found that, although we 
would not make quite the profit we 
made last year, we would sell a larger 
volume. Therefore we have not laid 
off a single employe, nor have we te- 
duced the salary of anyone connected 
with the company. 

There is no doubt that in a great 
many lines of business the time has 
come when the development of prto- 
duction and distribution requires the 
strengthening of the dealer’s position. 
The last link in the distribution chain 
is not only the weakest link in many 
industries, but also the most neglected 
by the manufacturer. We had found 
that as we increased the dealet’s tech- 
nical and business skill, we also in- 
creased our risk of losing him. The 
more proficient we made him, the 
more desirable he became to our com- 
petitors. Therefore, we believe that 
the best solution is to make the dealet 
a stockholder, a partner, in our busi- 
ness, for it will be impossible to induce 
him to leave his own interests. 


Advertising interests of the country will 
cooperate in the observance of ger 
tional Golden Rule Week, December = 
A series of forty illustrated displays 4% 
copy for publication advertisements _ 
been prepared. Frank Presbrey, of ‘es 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York ad 
vertising agency, is chairman. 
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Sold: 19,306 Refrigerators in a 
Six Weeks’ Campaign 


(Continued from page 216) 


regular salesmen might receive a bonus 
for leads. In addition, this booklet 
gave neighborhood testimonials on the 
product the local utility was selling, 
explained the advertising campaign. 
As an addendum the manufacturer 
supplied a booklet stressing the salient 
points of his own mechanical refriger- 
ators. 

Each division budgeted its cam- 
paigns costs. One utility, for instance, 


devoted approximately 12 per cent of — 


the total dollars of expected gross mer- 
chandise sales to commission, 1 per 
cent to prizes and 3 per cent to news- 
paper advertising. Prizes mentioned 
were distributed as follows: 50 per 
cent to salesmen, 25 per cent to em- 
ployes, 15 per cent to district man- 
agers Or supervisors and 10 per cent 
to team captains. 


Advertising Campaign 


Preceding the selling campaign, a 
six-weeks’ newspaper advertising cam- 
paign was run, and during the actual 
selling activity newspapers continued 
to bear a large share of the advertising 
load. Four broadsides were also used 
in the campaign. One preceded the 
campaign to arouse interest in auto- 
matic refrigerators. Another, at the 
opening of the campaign, told about 
the special sale and easy terms. One, 
at the middle of the campaign, stimu- 
lated interest, and the final one near 
the close impressed customers and 
Ptospects with the need for quick 
action. For those companies wishing 
to do radio broadcasting, a series of 
pfograms was written. 

While divisions adjusted employe 
sales remuneration to their individual 
problems, one utility used the follow- 
ing plan. If an employe took a sales 
course and became an authorized em- 
ploye salesman, he was allowed a com- 
mission of 10 per cent on all refriger- 
ators under $300 sold, 1214 per cent 
on all refrigerators of $300 or over. 
Employes who were not salesmen were 
allowed a 2 per cent commission on 
‘very prospect turned in who bought 
a teftigerator within thirty days upon 
follow-up by the regular authorized 
salesman .For those employes, other 
than authorized salesmen, who stimu- 
lated the prospect and carried through 
the sale, a 7 per cent commission was 
sven. If before he completed the 
sale such an employe needed the clos- 
ing effort of an authorized salesman, 
this 7 per cent commission was to be 


split with the salesman assisting him. 

To stimulate interest in the purchase 
of refrigerators easy payment terms 
were made. A $10 down payment 
with some terms extending as long as 
two and a half years resulted in 70 
per cent of the refrigerators being sold 
on the instalment plan. 

The utilities with dealers not able 
to carry paper agreed to accept the 
paper of any dealer with good credit 
standing. ‘the success of this policy 
was proved when 28 per cent of the 
gtand total was sold by these inde- 
pendent dealers. 

The campaign of the Associated 
Gas & Electric System covered 2,500 
communities, including the following 
larger cities: Rochester, Elmira, Bing- 
hamton, Ithaca of New York; Read- 
ing, Easton, Erie, Johnstown of Penn- 
sylvania; Cambridge, Worcester, and 
New Bedford of Massachusetts, and 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 198) 


projects more clearly in writing. We hope 
their responses will be here in time tor 
next week's issue. 


Thumbnail Radio Reviews 


(to be reviewed later) 


What about Radio? By Ruth Cornwall, 
director of radio, The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany.* Treats briefly of broadcasting from 
five angles: (1) History of Development; 
(2) The Radio as an Advertising Medium; 
(3) Broadcast Advertising; (4) Radio 
Progress; (5) McCann Radio Service. 
Available free direct from McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., 185 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Sixty-three pages. 


This Radio Business. Supplies informa- 
tion concerning the sales methods of both 
wholesalers and retailers, the purchasers of 
radio and the features and qualities sought 
by the buyer when making a selection. 
Based upon personal interviews with more 
than 600 radio dealers in ninety-two cities 
and towns, distributed over thirty-four 
states. Available free direct from The 
McCall Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Eighty-three pages. 


Radio Distribution Survey on the Phila- 
delphia Market. A study of the basic fac- 
tors and conditions of Philadelphia as a 
radio market in which is given the relative 
standing of Philadelphia in radio set pur- 
chasing as compared with the country as a 
whole, plus figures on the distribution of 
radios within each individual section of the 
city during the year 1929. Available free 
direct from the merchandising and research 
department of the Public Ledger, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia. Ten pages. 


*Issued by the McCann Company before its 
merger with the Erickson Company on October 1. 
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BURKHARDT 


VISUAL-SELLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Display binders for every need— 
from pocket size to three feet high. 
Standard sizes carried in stock for 
immediate shipment; special sizes 
to order. Insist on the original 
Burkhardt design. 


Booklet Free 


“Selling through the 
Eye” —a briefoutline of 
the principles of visual 
selling; also illustrates 
and describes Burk- 
hardt single and 
double-vision display 
binders. Copy free 
to Sales and Advertis- 
ing Executives. 


The Burkhardt Company 


Burkhardt Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 


Curisrmas always brings re- 
newed buying activity. The word 
itself suggests hope and promise for 
the future. 


WOMEN oconsider Christmas 
buying essential for the happiness 
of others, and for their own self 
esteem. 


YOU can tell them about your 
useful and beautiful products in 
the national official magazine of 


the Y. W. C. A. 


TheWomans ‘Press 


For information write or telephone 
HELEN B. LEAVENS, Advertising Manager. 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Plaza 4700 
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Government Cites Misuse 
of Louisville Survey Data 
(Continued from page 218) 


Regardless of the line or specialty 
produced, all of these commodity re- 
ports should be of interest and value 
to cvery grocery manufacturer, and 
there is no doubt that they will be 
carefully studied by manufacturers in 
many other lines. Since the findings 
presented by these reports are respon- 
sible for changing, not only the phy- 
sical appearance of thousands of retail 
grocery stores in all sections of the 
country, but also the buying and sell- 
ing methods of wholesale and retail 
grocers, they will have an indirect in- 
fluence in compelling manufacturers 
to change their merchandising methods 
in the future. 


Invaluable Data 


By anticipating these changes, many 
manufacturers will find the reports an 
invaluable aid in strengthening their 
position with independent wholesale 
and retail grocers. But nothing of 
value can be gained, and it is likely 
that much harm will result, from at- 
tempts to garble and misuse the data 
in behalf of any cause. Although 
charges of prejudice and inaccuracy 
have been made and pressure has been 
brought to bear by interested groups 
to induce the division to change the 
data on certain commodities, the re- 
ports stand as the most comprehensive 
and accurate disclosure of important 
facts ever made in the history of the 
American grocery industry. 

As a contribution to the influence 
of the survey, a series of pamphlets 
which explains and interprets the com- 
modity reports is being published by 
the Allied Food Committee, Inter- 
Southern Building, Louisville. These 
pamphlets present the reflections of 
“Sam Grofax,” a fictional character 
who is supposed to have been in the 
retail grocery business for a long time, 
and it is understood that the com- 
mittee is distributing thousands of 
copies to interested retail grocers. 
They are convincingly written in the 
grocers’ language, apply the important 
data of the reports to the individual 
grocer's business, and there is no 
doubt that the work of “Sam Grofax’”’ 
will have an important part in bring- 
ing about better conditions in the re- 
tail merchandising of foods. 


Opel Makes Frigidaire 

Adam Opel, A. G., German motor car sub- 
sidiary of General Motors Corporation, will 
start soon to manufacture at its plant at 
Ruesselsheim for Frigidaire Corporation, 
another G. M. C. subsidiary. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—EX- 
perienced Sales Executive desires contact with 
responsible manufacturer who is desirous of im- 
proving or — his representation in the 
Chicago Area. Capable of building and developing 
complete sales organization for the exclusive rights 
to a good staple commodity or specialty. Remunera- 
tion open—references exchanged. Write Ramsey, 
Suite 626, Chicago Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 


negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
years. Send only name and address for details 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. : 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe. 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex. 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation. 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
os C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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A CONTACT and SALES MAN 
with a RESEARCH MIND— 


wants to join an Advertising Agency, or the 
Advertising Department of a manufacturer who 
sells nationally. 
He has analyzed markets; handled sales research ; 
presented his findings graphically. Prepared 
Direct Mail campaigns; knows layout; can write 
convincing copy, and has supervised the activities 
of a sales force. 
Nine years’ experience in advertising and mar- 
keting—coupled with actual Field work and 
selling—provides a sound training that should 
prove valuable to some Agency or National 
Distributor. 
He is 30 years old; married; now lives in New 
York but will go anywhere. He can_ submit 
character and business references of 
highest calibre. 
Address Box 265, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 


the very 


PHOT OS. Jeet > 


COMMERCE 
PHOTOPRINT CORP 


42 Broadway 33West 42% St. 8OMaiden Lene 
Tel LONgacre 8645 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 


